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Re-Organization 


of 
Old Mills 
a Specialty 


WHITIN AND KITSON 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


}* HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 
UY hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Have furnished - machinery 

and complete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 
more designed by otherengineers. Our large experience enables us to insure the 


very best results. -A large majority af §outhern mills use some of our machinery, 
many use it exclusively. 


KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 3 

WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented Improvements. 

W-HITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Combers, Sliver and Ribbon Lap 
Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. } 

CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humiidifying, Ventilating and Air 
Cleaning. 

CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating 
Systems. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping 


Machinery, Card Grinders, Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery, Nappers, Dye 


House Machinery, Power Plants, Steam, Water and Electric Fire Protection, Elec- 
tric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, Shaft- 


Complete 


Equipment for 


New Cotton 
Mills 


ing, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER 
SOUTHERN AGENT 


CHARLOTTE. N. C, 


NORTHROP 


More Wages for the Weaver 
Larger Dividends for the Mill 


KAR 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


MacColl Spooler Guide 


— 


will, with a much more open setting, remove slubs or 
bunches that would pass through other spooler guides. 


Send for Special Circular 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 


D.J. CLOUDMAN .- 45S. Forsyth St, ATLANTA, GA 


COMPANY 


— * 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 


——FORMERLY—— 


H. A. METZ & CO. 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., - - New York, N. Y. 
140 Oliver St., - - Boston, Mass. 
104 Chestnut St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 
317 North Clark St., - - Chicago, Ill. 


210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
1418 Empire Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 
20-20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
45 Alerander St., - - Montreal Can. 
28 Wellington St., - - Toranto, Can. 


SINGLE OR 
Our pinning Rings DOUBLE FLANGE 


START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST | 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. 1. 


Silica-Graphite Paint 
Is the best protector for smokestacks, boiler fronts and metal work 
of every description 


DIXON'S SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT 


Has been made for nearly fifty years in one grade only—four colors. It 
has provenits great durability over and over again 


DIXONS 


A-GRA 
PAINT 


Ss 
FOUR COLOR 
Dixow ~ 
JERSE ry, 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Established 1827 Jersey City, N. J, 


A. H. Washburn, President ay F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 
WASHBURN PRESS 
(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 
Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


28 West Trade Street G h arlotte ; N, C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 


BRISTOL, R. I. 


- Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in 
Saddles for Top Rolls of 
Spinning Machines | 
Mfrs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and | 
Levers 


Send for Sample 


-MARCUS A. DARY 


Phone 342 
FRED H. DARY 


Agent and Treasurer Superintendent 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
SPINNING AND TWISTING TRAVELERS 
TAUNTON, - - MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Representative - JOHN E. HUMPHRIES - Wablhalia, S. C. 


3ED RING 
ITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


OAN PRODUCE THAT MOREY CAN BUY 


The Greatest Improvement Made in Cotton 


Spinning in Twenty-Five Years. 


The Richards-Hinds Tube Roll 
(Guaranteed Claims. 


Less Change of Settings 
Reduced Cost of Spinning 
One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls — 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


| For information and prices write to 
The Metallic Drawing Roll er 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Economical Cotton 


Dyeing and Bleaching 


In the Psarski Bass Machine 


Saves 
Fibre 


Dyes 


ae Done Equally Well 
RAW STOCK DYEING— The cotton, gous to, cards in as good condition as directly from balen 


Bleached and washed PERFECTLY niece FROM CHLORIN OR ACID. 
BLEACHING— 3% hours to batch. Is not pounded and twisted into practically waste. 


SKEIN DYEING — neil ba: condition tee 


15 to 20 per cent Saving in Drugs 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


3167 Fulton Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Methods Cost Accounting 


Clinton H. Scoville before Nativnal Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


\ccounting serves a business in 
«vo general ways. It must neces- 
oily record transactions with out- 
Jers, customers and ereditors, and 
it is @ large corporation with 
any stockholders, there is a simi- 
obligation to keep exact record 
. capital transactions. But an in- 
‘ostrial enterprizes that aspires to 
ally modern management has just 
>. much need for accounting and 
-osely pelated production records 
» the internal aspects of the busi- - 


propriate subdivisions, to make this 
kind of a record easy to keep, and 
as useful as possible to the operat- 
ing officials of the mills. 

The things of primary importance 
are adequate stock records, the ac- 
curate distribution of expense, and 
cost accounting that includes all the 
élements of costs and may be prov- 
ed with the bookkeeping at the 
close of the year, 

Accounting Structure and Organi- 
zation. 


ed in the business, Many textile 
mills work on a wrong principle in 
handling their accounts for plant 
and equipment. In times of pros- 
perity the values of the plant are 
written down, or important addi- 
tions are made without any corre- 
sponding increase in the book 
values. This may be conservative 
but it is wrong in principle and 
often bad policy, as many a man- 
agement has learned when it be- 
came desirable to make a favordble 


be credited with the eost of any- 
thing that is actualry sold or dis- 
mantled. At the same there should 
be a charge against profits and a 
credit to one or more appropriate 
reserve accounts to take .care of 
the 
necessarily undergoes. 

Proper accounting for raw: mate- 
rials, work-in-process and finished 
product is sometimes a difficult 
matter, for it necessarily has the 
two elements of inventory values 


In the manufacture of tex- 
les, adequate interwar accvanting 
s of the. utmost importence. 

Many textile mills- still have an 
“COunting praetice 
the principle of an old-fashion- 
“merehandise account’: that is, 
‘here is an inventory or stoek-—tak- 
ing at the beginning of a fiseal pe- 
‘lod, purchases and operating costs 
ie charged and the sales credited 
the period, and only the 
laking of another inventory reveals 
in any conelisive or aéeurate way 
ihe profits whieh the business has 


varned. By contrast with such a 
Practice, modern mdustrial ac- 
“ounting peeords the transfer of 


‘alues fromthe inventory. raw 
‘naterial, combined with labor and 
Overhead expense or burden, 
‘hrough what is eommonty allied 
Wwork-in-precess” to an -inventory 
‘count for finishing goods, and fi- 
nally to eost of sales: all with ap- 


that. operates. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO, 


It therefore follows that the ac- 
counting structure should to some 
extent parallel the mill organiza- 
tion; that is, the material used, the 
labor and expense in the different 
departments, and the production 
should be so reported that it will 
appear regularly whether the poli- 
cies of the management are being 
carried out by the superintendent 
and overseers, and just how mueh 
has or has not been accomplished by 
the head of each department. 
Proper reports shoud relieve the 
mill manager of detans, andaf the 
same time so visualize conditions 
that his personal effort may be fel! 
when necessary. 

Asset Account Shows How Amount 
Is Invested. 

In the first place, the. aceounts 
should show definitely at all times 
what the proprietors have invest- 


SPARTANBURG, §. C. 


showing of plant values in connec- 
tion with the issue of new stock 
or bonds. Ht is furthermore true 
that. unless some accurate account 
is kept of plant values, the man- 
agement does not know how much 
plant or equipment is devoted to a. 
particular department there- 
fore what the real costs of manu- 
facturimg are. 

On the other hand, if the busi- 
ness is not prosperous frequently 
no .prevision of any kind is made 
for depreciation, although it must 
be admitted that buildings and 
equipment deteriorate. | 

How to Handle Depreciation. 

And just a word about the way 
in Which. to handle depreciation. It 
is altogether better that an asset 
account should start with the cost 
of the property, should be charged 
with all the additions and should 


and manufacturing costs. Some 
plan should be in force to record 
fhe transfer of raw material, with 
labor and overhead expense, 
the account which represents work 
in process, and a record should be 
made of the finished product which 
comes out of that account, and is 
either put into finished stock or 
charged directly to an account rep- 
resenting cost of sales... 

In addition to the assets which I 
have already described, there should 
be ledger accounts for eash, ac- 
counts receivable, investments( if 
there be any), and such items 4s 
prepaid taxes and insurance. 

Two Classes of Liabilities. 

The other balance sheet accounts 
are for liabilities, divided into two 
elasses, external liabilities such as 
aveounts payable and notes pe 
able. and those other accounts wi!’ 
eredit balamees, for reserves ane 


(Oontinued on Page 9.) 


deterioration which the asset 
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Egyptian Cotton the Southwest 


SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE 


BULLETIN 


Carl S. Schofield before National Cotton Manufacturers Association 


The necessity of using for the 
construction of homes and other 


buildings, for their furnishings, and 
especially for clothing, materials 
which are readily combustable, has 


made the fire hazard one of the 
omnipresent problems of life and 
affairs from the earliest records; 


and in later days, the application 
of chemistry in the processes. of 
permanently rendering such mate- 
rials incombustible and resistant to 
fire is one of the problems whose 
interest has’ been. only equaled by 
the difficutiy of its aecomplish- 
ment: 
Ordinary Methods. 
It has jong been recognized that 


impregnation with certain salts 
very much reduces, and, indeed, 


may entirely destroy the liability of 
cotton goeds to inflame and, of 
these fireproofing agents, I may 
perhaps be allowed to refer to a 
few onlv of the better known and 
more efficient. If a garment, after 
washing in the ordinary Way, 1s 
rinsed in a solution containing alum 
is starched with a starch con- 
taining a proportion oF alum, the 
material after drying, shows a 
marked reluctance to ignite, but 
this treatment has many drawbacks. 
In the first place it makes the ma- 
terial very rusty; and, secondly, 
the fireproofing is onty of a tem- 
porary nature sipce il is at onee 
removed by contact with water and 
the process must, therefore, be re- 


peated every time the goods are 
washed. Another soejution which 


has been strongly recommended for 
the same purpose is made up with 
3 parts-of ammonium phosphate, 2 
parts of 
part of ammonium sulphate 
about 40 parts of water. If the ma- 
terial, afber washing, Is impregnal- 
ed with this solution and dried, or 
if it is starched with starch made 
wth the solution, instead of with 
water, the dry material ignites with 
difficulty: and, as it- does not dust 
and ws not prejudicially affeeted in 
any other way, this has 
been used with advantage - not onty 
im connection wibh tmate- 
rial, but for the fireproofing 
of lace curtains and other inflam- 
mable decorations. this 
ease, also, the fireproofme agents 
eniployed are all soluble im water, 


DrOCeSs 


also 


and one washing is sufficient to 
remove them entirely, leaving the 


goods at least as inflammable as -be- 
fore, The process must, therefore, 
be repeated every time the goods 
are washed and this means expense 
which, ih the lone run, hbeeomes 
considerable. 

Will Not Stand Washing. 

Bui a much more serious draw- 
back te processes of this kind is 
trouble they entail: sinvee, in order 
lo fireproof the garment the 
erwoman must have alongside the 
ordinary washtub a second tub 
containing the fireproofing solution 
and this. complication, added to 
ihe expense of the salts, has been 
to be so serious that pro- 


ammonium chloride, and: 


cesses of this kind are quité im- 
practicable, especially in the homes 
of the poor. Again, unless the ma- 
terials or garments, after washing, 
have been dried before immersion 
in the fireproofing solution this so- 
lution eannot be kept uniform since 


each garment being wet when put 
in, it leaves the solution weaker 


than before, and therefore of less 
protective value. To dry each gar- 
ment between the washing and the 
fireproofing entails so much trou- 
ble and labor and expenes that tt 
would obviously preven! any gen- 
eray adoption of the practice. Al- 
though the substances I have men- 
tioned, atid the salts of ammonium 
in particular; possess in a high de- 
gree the property of rendering ma- 
terial fireproof, there is one. sub- 
stance whieh confers the property 
of resisting fire to cotton goods in 


such a remarkable degree that i 
has jong attracted attention and 
must be specially mentioned, and 


that is sodium tungstate. 

A piece of muslin soaked in a 
weak solution of sodium tungstate 
and then dried is practically non- 
inflammable: but, unfortunately, 


salt is again so excessively soluble 
in water that a mere rinsing in 


clean. water is sufficient to remove 
it completely, and the fireproofing 
is Jost. And this applies not only 
to sodium tungsate, put also to all 
the other salts, which have, from 
time to time, been reeommended 
for fireproofing purposes; the re- 
sult is not permanent because the 
proofing is al once removed when 
the goods are washed in the ordi- 
nary way. 


The Problem tnvolved. 


‘The problem on which I was en- 
gaged for several vears and whieh 
has now been suceessfully solved in 
a very simple manner, was that. of 


attempting to discover some pro- 
cess, which not -onty” made the 
goods non-inflammabile, but also 
permanently non-inilammable, and 


for its ohjeet the design dnd imstal- 
the researches on this subject were 
originally started in connection with 
flannelette, a material very largely 
and widely used for clothing,. espe- 
cially by the poorer clases, and one 
of the most, 7f not the most, in- 
flammame of all cotton goods. 
‘lannelette is indeed little, f at 
all, inferior to flannel a non-con- 
dueting material. But it was not 
long before its inereasing use show- 


ed unmistakably thal it has. one 
terrible drawback—me nap, which 
is its peecuhar feature, makes” 


highly inflammathle and much more 
than the ¢alico from which 
was manufactured. The difference 
in this inflammebility of e¢alieo and 
flannelette can be easily demonstra- 
bed by applying a light to strips.of 
each, when it will be seen that 
while calico burns in the ordinary 
way, in the ease of flannelette the 
flame flashes over the whole. sur- 
face of the fluffy cotton layer and 
Lravels with extraordinary rapidity. 


It is, of course, this property 
which makes -flannelette one of the 
most dangerous of materials for 
clothing purposes. That the prob- 
lem of rendering flannelette inflam- 
mable is a difficult one from many 
points of view will be readily un- 
derstood if I .briefly state the con- 
ditions which had to be. kept con- 
stantly in mind while the experi- 


ments were beme carried on. A 
process. to be successful must, in 


the first place, not damage the fee! 
or durability of the cloth or cause 
it to go damp as so many chemicals 
do, and it must not make it dusty. 
It must not affect the colors or the 
design woven into the cloth or dyed 
or printed upon it; nothing ‘(such 
as arsenic antimony or lead) of a 
poisonous mature or in any way del- 
eterious to the skin may be used, 
and the fireproofing must be per- 
‘manent; that is to say, it must nol 
be removed, even in the case of a 


garment which may possibly be 
washed 50 times or more. Further- 


more, in order that it may have a 
wide appheation, the process must 
be cheap. What was really to be 
aimed at was to treat the flannelette 
in sueh a way that it. acquired 
practically the properties of wool, 
which, for all orinary purposes, may 
be taken as ‘the standard of a safe 
material. 
fnormous Labor involved. 

Seme idea of the difficulty of the 
subject will be gathered when ! 
say that Samuel Bradbury, who so 
ably assisted me in the work and 
has kept a reeord of. each experi- 
ment, tells me that upward of 10,- 


000 separate Durning tests were 
made before the solution. of the 
problem was reached. Besides 
these, a great nmunaber of further 


experiments have since been made 
lo. see whether an even cheaper 
process than that which has now 
been in commercial use for nearly 
1) years could be discovered. 

Prof, Perkins then deseribed ex- 
periments with a large number of 
salts that proved farlures, but he 
finally began to secure flatlering 
resulls with sodum stannate. The 
fabric. after being treated with 
sodium stannate, was, in the earh- 
of these experiments, passed 
through a fixing bath contaiming 
stannous chloride. A very perma- 
nent. fireproofing was again ab- 
tained, but the stannous chloride 
being -a redueing agent, tended to 
destroy or affect the colors. of the 
material, and the proeess would, 


therefore, be generatiy applicable 
onty to white ctoth. 
An excellent fire was 


again obtained, for not only did the 
material show very little tendency 
to inflame, after it had been wash- 
ed several times with soap and wa- 
Lor, but it had also in such other 
respects as appearance and feel al- 
most ideal properties, the only ob- 
jectionable feature being a_ slight 
tendency to dust on rubbing and 
shaking. Now, in this particular 
experiment, in which sodium stan- 
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nate and stannic chloride had been 
employed together, the substance 
which must ‘have been produced in 
the fiber, and to which the fire- 
proofing must, therefore, have been 
due, in stannic oxide, and it seemed 
clear that this oxide or its hydrate 
must have some remarkable pow- 
er of combing with, or attaching 
itself to, the feber which enables 
it to resist removal by washing and 
rubbing. 

But this process sri! left some- - 
thine to be desired on the score 
of economy. A certain amount of 
the tin was undoubtedly wasted; 
for, in addition ‘to that last through 
a portion of the staunate being left 
unfixed, it was notreed that a con- 
siderable amount of the tin oxide 
which was formed by the action of 
the alkalai of the stannate on the 
stannic. chboride was hol perma-_ 
nentiv fixed in the fibers. of the 
niaterial, and was, therefore, re- 
moved during the supsequent wash- 


ing. ‘Tin is so expensive that, in a 
process to be eommercially suc- 


cessful. this loss must obviously be 
avoided. 

There are many ways in which 
stannic oxide’ may be precipitated 
from sodium stannate; aand one of 
these, commonly used in ordinary 


analytical chemistry, consists. in 
adding certain soluble salts, such 


as sodium sulphate or ammonium 
nitrate, to the solution vr the stan- 
nate, when the whole of the tin is 
precipitated as oxide or hydrate. 
In order to find out whether some 
process. of this kind would precipi- — 
late this oxide in such a condition. 
that it would remain premanently 
fixed in the fiber .a number of 
pieces of flannelette were soaked in 
sodium stannate and, after thor- 
oughly drying, separately passed 
through various sortions contain- 
ing sodium or ammonium salts at 
the ordinary temperature and at 
temperatures up to the boiling 


point. Although, as was to be ex- 
pected, the results were not. uni- 
formiy good, a certain degree of 


permatient fireproofing was always 
achieved, and consequently the 
matier was systematically follow- 
ed up with the result that a pro- 
was gradually evolved, which 
yielded material possessing quite 
remarkable properties. The  pro- 
cess is briefly this: 

The flanielette (or other mate- 
rial, is run through a solution of 
sodium stannate of approximately 
io degrees Tw. in such a manner 


CESS 


that it becomes thoroughly im- 
pregnated.. It is then squeezed, to 


remove the excess of the. solution, 
passed over heated copper. drunys. 
in order to. thoroughly dry, after 
which if is run: through a solu- 
lion of ammonium sulphate = of 
about 15 degrees Tw. and again 
squeezed and dried: 

Apart from the precipitated stan- 
nw oxide, the material now con- 
tains sodium sulphate and this is 
removed by passage through wa- 
ter: the material is then dried and 
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BOILERS 


DILLON BOILERS 


INCLUDE HORIZONTAL, MANNING, STRAIGHT UPRIGHT, 


Massachusetts Standard requirements represent the highest grade of material and best method 
of construction known to the boiler maker’s art. 


All Dillon boilers are built to meet these requirements, are certified to iad are recorded in the 
State House at Boston. 


LOCOMOTIVE TYPES. 
KIERS, TANKS, STEAMERS, ETC. 


Dillon Steam Boiler Works 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Southern Representative, 
J. S$. COTHRAN, Charlotte, N. C. 


SCOTCH MARINE AND 


4 


Incorporated 1906 


-ubjected toe the ordinary pro- 
cesses of finishing.. A long series 


Of triads, 
conditions, have conelus— 
\ely proved that material subject- 
to Uhis piroeess is permanently 
lireproofed. No amount of wash- 
ug with het soap and water will re- 
move the fireproofing agent: or in 
ther words, the property of resist- 
‘ig flame fasts as long as the mate- 
‘al itself lasts. This extraordimary 
of resisling soap and wa- 
ior seems to me to indicate that the 
oxide of tin is mot present merely 


is an insolable precipitate the 
cloth, Dut must have entered into 
~ome eombination with the 


‘iber, vielding a compound which is 
iol broken down by the action of 


‘he weak alkali of the soap. But a 
inatter of hardly Jess importance 
the’ practical point of view 


's that the material is net only per- 
fireproofed by the. process 
| have just deseribed, but it also 
‘estains and aequires properties 
Which make if as perfeel a material 
i all other respeets as could be de- 
sired. the. first place, the 
‘reatinent ‘has no effeet.on the deli- 
‘ate colors which are now so gen- 
‘rally employed in eonnection with 
‘he manufacture of flannelette and 
other cotton goods, and very tare- 
‘ul experiments have demonstrated 
the faet that the insoluble — tin 
slightest deleterious action on. the 
nost delicate skin. In addition, the 
resence of the tin. compound in 


the pores. gives. the cloth sefter 
fee] than that of 


the 


‘armed out under the most 


chine 


deta led 


original flannelette. 

A series of tests made by the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
proved that the tensile strength of 
flannelette is imereased nearly 20 
per cent as the result, of the intro- 
duction of the tin compound tmto 
the tiber. | 

Further and very exhaustive tests 


made at the Municipai Sehool of ' 


Manchester, on a 
specially designed for 
ing the wearing properties of 
rics, showed an even greater 
in durability in the ease of 
proofed flannelette. 


Teehnology, ma- 
Lest- 
fab- 
gain 
fire- 


Gr ots Trade. 

The three ie below no- 
ied present a study of the cotton 
goods trade of every country in 
South America, also Jamaica and 
Porto Rico. The investigation in 
each county was along the same 
lines, but with special. attention to 
conditions peculiar to the various 
countries, such as, for example, a 
discussion of the various 
trade routes into Bolivia, which has 
no seaport. 

Cotten Goods in Latin America— 
Part Ul, Brazil, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela, by W. A, Graham Clark. Spe- 
eial agents series No. 36; 1910. Con- 
tains first a summary statement of 
the general trade conditions and re- 
lation of the eotton goods trade to 
the country’s general commerce; 
ecotten growing: cotton faetories: 
cottonseed oil mills: construction 
in the Manaos and Para districts of 
Brazil: requirements of the marke! 


jeet matters to Nos. 


construction, width, eut, de- 
sign, etc., of cotton cloths; shipping 
facilities; finances and banking: 
customs tariff; credits; packing. In 
the chapter on Brazil notes are also 
given on the jute and linen indus- 
tries and special attention is devo- 
led to eotton growime in that coun- 
try. Price, 10 cents. 

Cotton Goods in Latin Reatnaihiinees 
Part Hl, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay, by W. A. Graham Clark; 
Special agents series No. 40; 1940. 
Similar in form and subject matter 
to Part H. Price, 5 cents. 

Cotton Goods in Latin America— 
Part IV, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, by W. 
A, Graham Clark. Special agents 
series No, 44: 1911. Similar in sub- 

36 and 40, Spe- 
cial attention given to shipping and 
ports in Chile; trade routes into Bo- 
livia; eotton growing and manu- 
facturing in Peru; packing for west 


as: to 


coast ports. Price,.10 cents. 
Copies of these reports ean be 
obtained at prices mentioned from 


Department of 
ington, D. C. 


Commerce, Wash- 


One Cause of Bad Ring Spinning. 

On all ring frames 
ing yvarn, it is necessary to have a 
quick motion of the traverse one 
way. Most practical mill men know 
that the traverse should make... its 


quickest. travel upward to have 
good spinning, however, in some 
mills. I find the spinner careless 


enc:igh to have the traverser make 
its quickest travel downward. It 
son out the above, 


spinning. fill- - 


It should be clear 
son in charge of ring 
when the rail makes 
travel downward, 


lo every per- 
spinning that 
its quickest 
it has a tendency 
of pulling the yarn from the draw- 
ing rolls, which it does, especialls 
at the beginning of the set, when the 
distance from the traveler to the 
bite of the drawing rolls is longest. 
On the other hand, by having the 
‘ail make its quickest travel 
ward, the traveler,or rail meets the 
yarn coming from the drawing 
rolls. The difference in the two mo- 
Lions should clearly be seen. 
Again, when the rail makes its 
quickest travel downward, it, of 
course, gives the traveler a sudden 
pull, and this causes the travelers 
to dig into the rings which makes 
them wear waves in a short time. 
The greatest atiention should be 
paid to the speed of the ring rai 
when spinning filling yarn, because 
the rail should be made to travel 
only fast enough to cover the bob- 
bin with coils so that each coil will 
touch. In such a case, the rail would 
move more slowly in both diree- 
tions, which would not only aid the 
running of the work but much more 
does not require an expert to rea- 
yarn would be added to the bobbin 


which greatly increases the weav- 
ing production.—Canadian Textile 
Journal. 


“Did you kill the motus with tuo 
moth balis | recommended?” askea 
the druggist. 

“No, I didnt! said the custome: 
truculentiv: “I sat up all night an 
didn’t hit a single moth.” 
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sorbed capital 


Methods of Cost Accounting) 

(Continued from Page 3) 
for capital stock, which are some- 
Limes regarded as the liability of 
the business to its owners. 

istablishing a New Industry. 

When a new industry its to be 
established, the directors first buy 
a parece! of land suitable for the 
location of the proposed textile mull, 
If the purchase price ts $100,000 
the new enterprise has at once ab- 
that should. earn 
about $5,000 to the ordinary pru- 
dent investor, who takes no manu- 
facturing or trading risks. A sile 
as costly as this is probably situa- 
ted in or near a city, so that it will 
be subject to taxes of $1,200 or $1,- 
| 

Mill buildings are next erected at 
a cost, let us say, of $400,000 more. 
This outlay of capital, like the in- 
vestment in land, involves an an- 
nual interest charge (of some $20,- 
000) and under our present laws an 
annual penalty of some thousands 
of dollars more for taxes. But, un- 
like land, the buildings will require 
eonstant, repairs; even then they are 
subject to a slow but certain deter- 
ioration and obsolescence that must 
be met as a charge for depreciation. 


To protect the investment, the 
owners must pay insurance and 
provide watchmen. To make the 


building usable, it must be heated 
and lighted, supplied with water and 
fresh air, and regularly cleaned. 
The striking thing about these 
eharges is that they all go on with- 
out any abatement, unless the mill 
is shut down, dark and cold, and 
even then the principal charges— 
inferest,. taxes, insurance, repairs 
and depreciation--abate searcely at 
ail. 

All of this expense has been in- 
eurred by the management to pro- 
vide suitable areas for the intend- 
ed manufacturing: process. It there 
are five or six subdivisions, each one 
may make an entire small building, 
or all or part of a floor in a larger 
building. Whatever the details, 
each department (if we may use 
tha, overworked word) uses  s0 
mais hundred square feet of floor 
space and must carry its propor 
tionate share of the land and build 
ing charges already described. 

Manufacturing Burden. 

Within a department there may 
he one or.more production centers. 
corresponding to. operations, such 
as carding, spinning, quilling, warp- 
ing, or different groups of looms, if 
the mill has different sizes or dif- 
ferent makes. The equipment in 
each production center represents 
an investment of capital; requires 
the payment of taxes and insur- 
ance; it suffers depreciation ‘even 
more rapid than the building) and 
it ineurs charges. for. power, re- 
pairs, such indirect items as super- 
intendence, inspection and helpers’ 
services. If the mill shuts down. 
the power may be shut off and the 
overseers and second ‘hands dis- 
missed; but so long as it runs, how- 
ever short Eanded, or however in- 
efficient, these charges dv not 
change materially; and the funda- 
mentals of interest, taxes, insur- 
ance, etc. (with the possible ex- 
ception of repairs), are not one whit 
less, 
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This great accumumuon of bur- 
den represents manufacturing ca- 
pacity. Fach department, or if the 
calculation is earried to details, 
each dressing wheel or loom, has a 
known annual burden. Its cost per 


hour is determined by dividing the | 


total burden by the hours in the 
working sehedule, and the shorter 
the sehedule, the greater the cost. 
What Constitutes An Adequate Cost 
Practice. 3 

An adequate cost 
practice must follow the goods with 


as much precision as possible, ac- | 


cumulating data as the work-in- 
process moves from department to 
department, and concluding with a 
cost of finished cloth made up in 


detail of the costs of the successive | 


operations through which the pro- 
duct has come. 

The difficult part of ‘cost 
counting is to get a correct distri- 
bution and appliction of overhead 
expense or burden. Very few mills 
have calculated the burden element 
in cost with any degree of preci- 
sion. The distribution of burden to 
departments and its application to 
product as a percentage of direct 
labor is open to so many serious 
objections that it should never. be 
used except for charges small in 
total and difficult to dispose of (n 
any other way. Under some cir- 
cumstances, a distribution of Dbur- 
den on the so-called “man-hour” 
basis is more satisfactory, but 
neither of these long-familiar meth- 
ods is to be compared for accuracy 
and precision with a legical method 
of burden distribution which is 
based as nearly as possible on the 
actual facts of production. 

Correct Burden Distribution. 

A textile mill presents striking 
opportunities for the correet appli- 
cation of burden according to two 
plans that meet this test in every 
way. Weaving labor, for example, 
is usually paid for at piece rates, 
and the corresponding burden, 
properly understood, is a rate for 
the loom, just as definite and just 
as easily charged to cost as the la- 
bor of weaving. A machine rate, 
conres tly 
acteristics of a royalty charge, such 
as .a shoe manufacturer pays 
leased machinery. 

Some textile processes, however, 
cannot be handled in this way. Dye- 
ing, for example, is almost uniform- 
ly paid fer as day labor. The em- 
ployes often divide their time. in 
Loo much detail to be made a mat- 
ter of record; and the 
burden, although . clearly identified 
as belonging to this cepartment 
‘annot be applied to the individual 
fabric any more easily than the ds-- 
house labor. Under such couditions 
Lhe burden and labor are merged 
into a “process rate”. charged to 
the manufactured product on the 
basis of unit costs. 

Preeision methods in cost ac- 
counting are important to owners 
and managers, not only to deter- 
mine the cost of production; but 
also to measure operating results. 
Cost data, in fact, are frequently 
most significant when considered 
with reference to the work done, 
that is, as a measure of results 
from manufacturing operations. 
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SAVOGRAN 
Soft Soap Powder 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, 


CLEAN FLOORS MEANS LOWEST FIRE RISK 
SPECIAL | 


1 pound makes 2 — Jelly or soft soap. 
In this way barrel lasts twice as long. 

Prices and further details on request. 
ALSO REGULAR WHITE STAR SAVOGRAN iF PREFERRED . 


Boston, Mass. 
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SOUTHERN - DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL CO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 
Southern Selling Agents for NATIONAL GUM AND MICA COMPANY 


Direct and Sulphur Colors, Potato Starches, Sago Flour, Sizing Compounds 
’ Finishing Pastes, Cotton Softeners and Weighteners, All Kinds Gums, 


Glues and Adhesives 


Special information free by Practical Men on Dyeing, Bleaching, Sizing, Weighting and 


Finishing all kinds of goods. 


Seda Ash and Caustic Soda carried in stock in Charlotte. 
Offices 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building 


THE SEYDEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sizings and Finishings 
PHILADELPHIA 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Soaps and | 
ATLANTA 


FOR, ALL TEXTILES . 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644-54 Greenwich St., NEW YORK 


Southern Office : Commercial National Bank Bidg, Charlotte 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Sizing, Bleaching and Finishing Materials. Formulas furnished for all ‘kinds 
of Finishing. FAST COLORS FOR WOOL and COTTON, INDICO. | 
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SACO-LOWELL 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


COMPLETE WASTE REWORKING PLANTS 


FOUR COILER WASTE CARD 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, SouTHERN AGENT 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The right kind of a cost practice 
is much more than a bookkeeper’s 
history. of something that happen- 
ed “last six months.” It should be 
combined effectively with produc- 
tion records so that the manage- 
ment gets the statistics of produc- 
tion and the significant account at 
the same time. The ideal method is 
to compare-results actually secur- 
ed from week to week with a care- 
fully determined standard. 


Every manufacturer has in mind 
more or less definite labor stand- 
ards—how many yards, pounds or 
pieces his operatives should com- 
plete in a given time. When such 
standards have been carefully es- 
tablished, they may be used not 
only as a guide to productive effi- 
cieney, but the cost accounting may 
be reduced to such totals by 
clases, aS Will prove from time to 
time that the normal or standard 
costs are realized in actual opera- 
Lion. 

For most textile mills it would be 
a great step forward to consider 
standards of output not merely in 
terms .of labor cost, but rather in 
terms of inelusive cost. Burden is 
frequently more costly than labor, 
and even when they are of only 
equal importance, a 5 per cent gain 
or loss in effietenecy means twice 
as mueh in dollars and cents, if the 
reckoning is made including bur- 
den. Many manufacturers: are now 
half-hearted in their eritieal in- 
spection of operating efficiency be- 
cfuse the manufacturing statistics 
that come to the manager’s desk 
usually fail to measure the loss or 
gain accurately. They are thus re- 
carded as indicatmg only a ten- 
dency, to be encouraged or cor- 
rected, rather than definite failure 
or sueeess In utilizing manufactur- 
ing resources worth so many dol- 
lars per day : 

Measuring Less From Idle Equip- 
ment. 

It. is essential to distinguish clear- 
'y between Josses or gains on fab- 
ries actually made and. sold, and 
loses due to slack production or in- 
eflicient use of equipment. It must 
be borne in mind that the finished 
product of a textile mill has ab- 
sorbed only 
equipment actually used in its man- 
ufacture. It has not absorbed the 
burden ef unusued equipment or 
idle machinery. If the mill is 
equipped to do its own spinning, and 
lhe management decides to purchase 
yarn, the idle spinning frames have 
contributed nothing to the product. 
It is obviously unfair to charge in- 
'o the cost of goods the burden 
charges on the dyeing department 
when the goods are not dyed. 


The burden on idle machinery is 
10 more a part of the cost of manu- 
facture (unless due fo enforced 
seasonable variations) than the 
burden on a mill owned by another 
corporation, When there is a 
proper distribution and application 
Of expense burden, only the burden 
is Charged to cost whith repre- 
‘ents the equipment utilized in man- 
ufacture, and burden not applied 
‘remains as a balance to be charged 
direet to the loss and gain account 


at the end of a month, six months 
Or @ year. 


the burden of the’ 


SOUTHERN 


When a cost accounting practice 
is maintained that distinguishes 
material and labor (which vary al- 
most directly with the volume), 
and overhead charges or burden, 
the mill management ean see ex- 
actly in times of slack production 
at what price they can take any 
line that is offered and get some- 
thing to carry the burden of the 
mill, in addition to the direct cost 
of labor and material. 


Cost. and Production Burden. . 

Whatever the effect on sales pol- 
icy, good cost accounting, including 
correct burden distribution, is a 
matter of enduring importance 
from the point of view of manu- 
facturing. Changes in volume may 
completely obscure gains or losses 
in efficiency and render compara- 
tive costs of similar fabrics im- 
possible from season to season, 
soley because of the variations in 
the amount: of business done. Ex- 
act costs comparable under all con- 
ditions, are not to be secured un- 
less the burden charged to produec- 
tion is only that pertaining to the 
equipment that is actually at work. 

Not only is if important that un- 
earned burden should be carefully 
kept out of costs, but it is, in itself, 
a measure in dollars and cents of 
an important kind of inefficiency. 
For any management to know how 
much is lost in each department 
through idle machinery or wasted 
capacity may be more important 
than the exact knowledge of inclus- 
ive costs already discussed. There 
is great virtue in any plan that not 
only permits but enforces a econ- 
stant measuring of results. 


Accounting and Co-operation. 


Good accounting is helpful to the 
sales policy f the business in two 
other important respects. Textile 
mills that are not making an abso- 
lutely standard product must plan 
sélling campaigns in co-operation 
with the selling house, or on the 
advice of their own selling organi- 
zation with the idea that a product 
made at a calculated cost may be 
sold on prices and terms that may 
be forecasted with more or less ac- 
curacy. Under such conditions, it 
is of the utmost importance to re- 
move all occasion for dispute be- 
tween the mill and the selling or- 
ganization as to the responsibility 
for the success or failure of such a 
plan, and what is more important, 
to ‘fix definitely the responsibility 
for any failure that there may be to 
realize expectations. This highly im- 
portant result may be secured by 
an accounting device which gives 
the mill definite eredit for its own 
performance, credits the selling 
house for the net results of actual 
sales, and also charges against it 
any losses which result fro ma fail- 
ure to realize nominal prices. 

Proper methods of mill account- 
ing, including an accurate calcula- 
tion of costs, are of great benefit 
to the selling organization, In a way 
that is too little considered by most 
manufacturers. This is specially 
true of textiles generally sold un- 
der strictly competitive conditions. 
and on relatively small margins of 
profit. When the mill. management. 
has detailed costs, they can know 
the margin of profit between sales 
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and manufacturing cost on each 
class or grade of product. The re- 
sults will then be shown, not only 
as a total gain or loss on sales, for 
the season, but as an analysis of 
operating results on which the 
management can select with cer- 
tainty the more profitable prod- 
ucts. Detailed costs are indispen- 
sable for accurate eslimates on new 
lines of goods so that the manage- 
ment may avoid the mistake of tak- 
ing on styles or lines that will not 
pay a profit. 


When a mill is selling a variety of 
product at various margin of profit, 
it is not merely the amount that a 
salesman selis, but rather the 
amount of profit on his sales which 
is really important to his employ- 
ers. It must be borne in mind that 
costs calculated as here deseribed 
are inclusive costs. To sell at any 
margin above these figures is to 
make a real profit, in addition to 
fair imterest on the investment, 
is already included in the 
costs. The standard is set automat- 
ically. Every sale is above or below 
the point of profits. 


Every business requires some 
kind of accounts and it necessarily 


gets some kind of management. 
Management may justly claim to be 
scientific if it gathers facts dili- 
business. If we use term in a tech- 
ni¢al sense, scientific management 
stands for a painstaking, detatled 
examination: of working methods in 
industry, both men and equipment. 
In many cases this implies time stu- 
dies and motion studies, and an ex- 
amination of the reasonable work- 
ing capacity of employes under the 
proper conditions. 


lish number. 


* 


Average Yarn Count. 


The method of determining the 
average count under the cotton 
schedule is a matter of great inter- 
est to members of the trade in the 
administration of the new tariff. 
The following definition and basis 
for calculation, it is reliably report- 
ed, will probably be the one to be 
followed at the different ports of 
entry: 


The number of yarn is the Eng- 
The count of threads 
will be made as formerly, except 
that, as provided in the law, all 
plied yarns or threads shall be sep- 
arated into singles and the count 
taken of the total singles; the 
weight shall be taken after exces- 
sive sizing of the fabric is removed 
by boiling or other suitable pro- 


eess, and after drying, and shall! be» 


the weight of a piece sufficiently 


large to cover the repeats of the 


pattern or of the whole piece, if 
no exeessive sizing be present. 


The average number may be 
found without unraveling the fab- 
ric, and is the quotient of the divi- 
sion of the total thread length by 
the weight.in the proportion of 840 
yards of varn equaling one pound 
of 7,000 grains, or one yard of yarn 


Seven thousand divided by the 


alent to a-number one yarn. 
equaling 8.33 grains, which is equiv- 
square vards per pound equals the 
en the caleulation: Divide the 
thread count per square inch by the 
weight in grains of one three-hun- 
dredth of a square yard; the quoti- 
ent is the average number.—Fiber 
and Fabric. 


| The Connecticut Mill Supply Co., 


SPINNING RINGS Best Quality 


Also Manufacturers of Drop Wires | 


Guaranteed 


Torrington, Connecticut 
Southern Representatives, PEARSON & RAMSAUR, Greenville, S. C. | 


which our pickers are made. 


KNOW WHY 

RAWHIDE PICKERS 

Should have On/y the BEST RAW- 
QUALITY 


We are confident that no better hides are used for rawhide 
loom pickers anywhere in the world than the hides of 


selection from the Stock of one of the leading curers of 
the world and know that the hides which we receive are 
always as good as it is possible to procure. The hide 
quality of our pickers can not be surpassed. 


GARLAND MFG: CO: 


Saco, Maine 


We have absolutely the first : 
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Wm. F. Perkin before National Cotton Manufacturers Association 


Since 1902 the Bureau of Plant 
Industry has heen experimenting 
with Egyptian cotton in the irri- 


gated sections of the Southwest. At 


the close of the season of 1911 
these experiments had reached a 
stage whieh seemed to justify the 


trial of this erop on a small scale 
by farmers in the Salt 


River Valley 
in Arizona and Imperial Gounty, 
Cal. 

In the spring of 1912, a supply of 
seed was distributed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for planting by 
a number of farmers. Most of the 
seed so distributed was of the Yuma 
variety, a new type, developed in 
Arizona as a result of careful se- 
lection Which had heen carried on 
for several seasons. The investi- 
gations and experiments made in 


connection with. the breeding. and 


acclimitization have been 1eported 
in. numerous publications of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. The seed 
distributed in 1912 was entirely free 
from contamination with the de- 
generate type known as Hindi cot- 
ton, which infests practically all of 
the cotton grown in Keyvpt. This seed 
was distributed to about seventy- 
five farmers and about 530 acres 
were planted in the spring of 1912. 
Acreage and Yield. 

Owing to various Causes, a por- 
tion of the acreage planted to 
Kevptian cotton failed to produce a 
crop. Among these causes was the 
lack of irrigation water for some of 
the fields, while the soil in other 
fields was too salty, and in one sec- 
tion high ground water, resulting 
from a flood in the Colorada river, 
killed the ¢rop. in midsummer. 
About 480 acres came through the 
season to harvest. From this acre- 
age 375 bales of about 500 pounds 
each were finally picked and gin- 
ned, 

The yields from different fields 
varied greatly. Many of the farm- 
ers who planted cotton were not fa- 
miliar with the requirements of the 
crop, and some fields were given 
very little attention after planting. 
The average yield of lint per acre, 
determined from the total quantity 
of lint known to have been picked 
and baled and the total number of 
acres upon whieh this cetten was 


-perial 


produced, was approximately 400 
pounds; The acreage upon which 
this computation is based included, 
however, much land on which. the 
crop was very light. 

The yields of eotton vary from 
slightiv less than one bale per acre 
lo nearly 1 1-2 bales per acre. While 
these yields were much above the 
average for the entire acreage de- 
voted to the crop, they are suffi- 
cient in number to indicate what 
may be expected by the better farm- 
ers on rich land which had previ- 
ously produced alfalfa, as was the 
vase with most of the yields re- 
ported upon. 

The vields from fields in the Im- 
Valley range much lower 
than those from the Salt River Val- 
ley. The lower yields were due 
ehiefly to the less careful prepara- 
tion of the land and handling of the 
erop by farmers in the Imperial 
Valley rather than to any essential 
difference in natural conditions. 
This is proved by the fact that some 
of the boys mentioned obtained 
yields from their half-acre fields 
approximating Salt River 
figures. 

The results of the past summer 
indicate in a very striking manner 
the importance of thorough prepa- 
ration of the land before planting 
and the need’ of careful attention 
to the proper cultivation, irrigation 
and thinning of the crop during the 
early stages of growth in order to 
secure good yields. It is also clear 
that while profitable crops of 
Egyptian cotton may be produced 
on new land or following grain or a 
previous crop. of cotton, the best 
results are to be had where cotton 
follows alfalfa. And, while the 
evidence is not absolutely conclus- 
ivai if seems reasonably certain 
that cotton should not follow sor- 
ghum or milo, which crops appear 
to have a depressing effect on the 
following cotton crop. 

Character and Value of the Crop. 

With but few exeeptions, — the 
cotton was picked carefully and the 
seed cotton as delivered at the gins 
was clean and. free from trash. 
This made it possible to turn: out 
a high grade of lint. The bales were 
well packed to a density of from fif- 


-a satisfactory 


Leen to twenty pounds per. cubic 
foot, and they were well wrapped 
with burlap bagging. The average 
tare, including bagging and ties, was 
about fourteen pounds per bale. 
In quality—that is, in length and 
strength of staple—the e¢rop was 
very uniform and Satisfactory. Some 
of the lint stapled only 1 3-8 inches, 
but the bulk of it was full 1 7-16 
inches long and some was slightly 
over 1 1-2 inches long. While the 
entire crop has not yet been sold, 
the prices for the sales so far re- 
ported have been approximately 21 
cents per pound, net weight, 
ered on the cars at the shipping 
point, These prices are said to 
have been based on the sale of the 
crop at 23 cents per pound at New 
England points, the margin of 2 


cents being required to pay the 
eharges for freight, brokerage and 
other marketing expenses. 


A small portion of the colton was 
of low grade, due to. careless pick- 
ing, or was of comparatively poor 
quality, due to bad conditions in 
the flelds. -This cotton brought 
somewhat lower price. The crop 
from some fields had te be shipped 
to assembling points to be made up 
into carload lots, which inereased 
the cost of transportation. However, 
the bulk of the erop has brought 
about 21 cents per pound at. this 
shipping poinl, which, considering 
the yields previously mentioned, ‘is 
return: in. a- few 
cases the grower sold his crop in 
the seed: that is, unginned. In this 
condition it brought 4 3-4 cents, and 
5 cents per pound, and al this price 
the purchaser was able to pay the 
cost of ginning and ‘baling and to 
sell the fiber at 21 cents with a safe 
margin of profit. 

From the results of the ginning 
records made during.the season it 
appears that a little less than 4,800 
pounds of seed cotton of the Yuma 
variety may he expected to give a 
90-pound bale of fibre. There 
have been marked variations in this 
respect. The observed range of per- 
centage in fhbre from seed cotion 
has been from 25.2 per cent to 31.7 
per cent, with an average of about 
28 per cent for the entire crop. 

The cost of producing Egyptian 


deliv-_ 


Cost of Production, 

cotton, exclusive of harvesting the 
crop, varied between wide limits. It 
has been possible in a few cases to 
ascertain the eost of production; 
that is the cost of labor and irriga- 
tion water, but not including inter- 
est. on the land investment. On the 
larger fields, where teams and ma- 
chinery could be used to advantage, 
this cost, exclusive of picking, gin- 
ning and baling, ranged from $11 to 
$16 per acre. One of the important 
factors in the cost of production 
was the preparation of the land. 

The of picking Egyptian 
ten was no less variable than the 
cost of production. On the irrigated 


land of the Southwest, the cot- 
ton plants grow very large, with 


many branches. When loaded with 
a heavy crop the plants bend over 
and ‘become so entangled that it is 
difficult to. get through field. 
Where the acreages were small for 
each family, no cash outlay for the 
picking was needed. 

It was found thal good pickers 


averaged about 100: pounds of seed. 


cotton per day where the crop was 
good. In several cases good pickers 
brought in from 125 to 150 pounds 
per day when conditions were espe- 
cially favorable. Pickers: may. be 
expected to average from 70 to 100 
pounds per day throughout the sea- 
son, and when working at this rate 
the seed cotton should be delivered 


very clean and free from trash. On 


the basis of these results il is esti- 
mated that one picker will be re- 
qiured for each two or three acres 
of eoatton. The picking season in 
{912 began about the middie of Sep- 
tember and closed early in Febru- 
ary, 1913, though for the best. re- 
sults it should have elosed a month 
earlier, as the late-picked cotton 
was generally of poor quality. 


The ginning and baling of Egyp- 


tian eotton is more expensive than 
the similar operation for Upland 
eotton. From the results of: last 
year’s experiment it is not possible 


fo estimate with accuracy just what 


the cost will be when a larger crop 
is available. The arrangements for 
ginning the first crop were made 
more with a view to economyv =§ in 
‘Continued on Page 16) 


AGENTS FOR 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
i Tops Reclothed. Lickerins Rewound. 


12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 
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Discussion Will Soon Begin. 


Only one more issue will appear 
before we begin the eontest for the 
best practical paper on “Care and 
Operation of Roving Frames.” 

While articles that are mailed’as 
ate as Nov. 15th will count in the 
contest we world like to have all 
writers send in their articles as 
early as possible. 

l'p to the present time seven have 
heen which are more than 
we expected at this date, | 

After every. contest we meet men 
say that they inteded to con- 
but this time we 
will make their 


who 
trrbute 
hope all of 
nientions Peal, 

We again call attention to the 
contest pules whieh are as follows: 


articles 
them 


Rules. 


After the contest the articles will 
ve printed in book form and two 
-oples given to each one who took 
part the ¢ontest. 
The prize for the besi 
be $10.00 and for the 


article will 
second best 


The judges will be seven men 
aclively engaged in cotton manu- 
facturing, 

2). They will be 
award the prizes to men who con- 
ribute the best practical paper on 


“Care and Operation of Roving 
lrames.” Roving drames include 
slubbers, intermediates, speeders 


and jack frames. 


3). Papers must not be of greater 
long. h than three eolurmns. 


i. Papers will be published in 
ihe same order received by us and 
When two papers are of equal 
‘inerit the one received fifst will be 
the decision. 


»). No paper will be considered 
the ecentest which is received la- 
ier than November 15th. 


7 Assumed names must — be 
-igned to the artieles, but the real 
lames must be known to us. 


(7) The judges will reserve the 
‘ight to throw out any article con- 
‘dining seetions copied from. books 
or previously written articles on 
roving frames. 


Roller Varnish. 


editor: 

Please ask the following. question 
for Ine and oblige, 

Will some good ecard grinder give 
‘le a receipt for making roller var- 
lish. I want a varnish that will last 
‘hree or four weeks and not become 
sticky in damp “weather. ‘have 
several pee eipts that I have tried 
and marked “N. G@” Ww hat I want 
how 18 a varnish that has be en tried 
and found to be all right. 


Drawing Roll. 


instructed to- 


DISCUSSIONS BY PRACTICAL MEN 


What Do YOU Know 
About Roving Frames? 


(ineluding Slubbers, Intermediates, Speeders, and Jack Frames) 


Do you know how to adjust all parts of the frames so as to preduce good 


even running roving ”? 


Do You Know How to 


REMEDY TROUBLES? 


Do you know exactly what to do when a roving frame is not doing its work 
properly 7 Do you know how to care for roving frames in order to keep them 


in good condition ? 


During November, 1913, the Southern Textile Bulletin will run a contest for 
the BEST PRACTICAL PAPER ON “CARE AND OPERATION OF ROVING 


FRAMES.” 


First Prize $10 


Second Prize $5 


We would like to have yau contribute an article to this contest. 
Southern Textile Bulletin 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Loom Fixers 


Editor: 

When vou walk into a weave room 
and see a loom fixer craw! off the 
work bench and. stretch or gap, you 
know he has a flag up or he is 
thirsiv. In the former case he is 
afraid the boss will “jack him up” 
if he does not get after the job, and 
in. the latter ease he is so thirsty 
that he must have a drink. Nine 
times out of ten this same fixer 
will have to search around for his 
hammer or serewdriver, or some 
wrench which has become  mis- 
placed while he is asleep. After he 
reeovers the missing tools he will 
saunter down to the flag and try to 
snatch the loom off the floor in. get- 
ting the flag off, and try to knock 
the bottom out of the quill ¢an with 
the flag quills. By this time he is 
good and mad. And why is he mad? 
Just because he had to get up; and 
he blames the weaver. for flagging 
him, even if he finds a picker stick 
broken, a cam point off, or the pick- 
er worn out. If he finds nothing out 
or broken, he will get madder still, 
and stare at the weaver. He is so 
mad that he must do something and 
the chances are that he will snatch 
and fly at the shuttle boxes, or put 
on more power uniess he finds the 
picker stick up against the bumper 
or. the lug down .on.the. heel.boli. 
He is so mad that he cannot take 
time to examine the loom and l|o- 
eate the trouble. After ¢hanging a 
few adjustments he cools off some- 
what. He then tries the loom and 
finds it will not run, then he fries 


Lo joeate the trouble. 


I have seen fixers act as badly or 


worse and still retain their jobs, 
and when | see such men on the 


job for any length of time, I know 
the foreman was the same sort be- 
fore he was promoted. This goes 
to say that the quality of cloth and 
the production is never looked after 
and that pay day is the only thing 
of interest to them. 

Such fixers are dear at any 
and should not he 
room even if they would work for 
accommodation. Such a fixer will 
embarrass the weavers and cause 
them to become careless in- 
différent; they will not flag him un- 
less a loom is almost down, or will 
not run at all. Semetimes a weaver 
will flag such a fixer just to see 
him rave, and all the weavers 
around will join in the fun. You 
will never see a good fixer slouch- 
ing around his work bench or away 
from his job, unless he has busi- 
ness away. He is interested in his 
job and wants tt jam up all the 
time, and wants his weavers to ‘no- 
tify him when there is anything 
wrong with any of the looms in his 
seetion. He will see that the weav- 
ers get all the cloth from his sec- 


price 
aliowed in the 


tion that is possible to be made. He. 


will lend his assistance to his 
weavers when he is not otherwise 
engaged. He will go-over the looms 
when the warps are out and see 


that 


not down on the race plate, 
they are level, and’ not opening so 
wide that the harness twine too 
tight. This is the cause of a lot of 


poor Weaving, 

A good weaver will stay 
his looms and look for something 
that needs attention, and by so do- 
ing he will not be in the woods with 
all his flags up. When the weavers 
see their fixer work this way they 
gel down after it and. keep the job 
in first class shape by notifying the 


among 


fixer when something goes wrong 
with their looms. They will get 


production and quality: or get off 
this section for they know what the 
fixer is after and is going to have. 
The men who do the fixing are 
the backbone of the weave room and 
cmpetent men .are the best invest- 
ment that the mills can make and I 
can prove it. Take the cloth from 
the grouch fixer and 
with the good fixer’s production 
and inspect the ¢loth from each 
man's section. I am ¢onfident thal 
vou will agree with me. 

I was talking to an old superin- 
tendent the other dav and he said: 
“Speaking of loom fixers, do you 
know: that I can’t get the quality 
of young men to learn fixing that I 
used to. Why it this. so?” 

Here is the cause of the mad, 
solyenly, sleepy fixers who are not 
fil to be m any mill. Vhe mills are 


nearly ail paying their weavers 
more than their fixers, and the 
foreman can not induce’ bright 


young men of mechanical mind to 
take the job of learning to fix 


looms. | 
The fixer has to learn more to 
master the boom, than the machin- 


ist has to learn to master the ma- 
chine .trade, for the simple reason 
that the loom is the most é¢ompli- 
cated and the hardest machine 
about the mill to master, the engine 
net excepted. The fixer thas five 
Limes more adjustments to make on 
the loom than on any other machine 
around the mill. As there is no se! 
rule for the fixer to work by, he 
has to be governed by the conditions 
as he ‘finds them, and the particu- 
lar kind of goods he has on the 
looms. It takes more time for the 
fixer to master the ioom than it 
does for the machinist to master 
his trade and it takes more. me- 


ehanieal skill to overcome all the 
different variations the fixer  en- 
counters. 


A great many of wus never. give 
the good fixer credit for his good 
work until we lose him, and get a 
poor one on the job. Then we wake 
up and tind the 
down, the seconds increasing 
the weavers quitting or 
another stand of looms. 

Do not wait for the flag. 


anc 
asking for 


Ted. 


No Necessity For Language. 


“Dots the baby talk yet?” asked a 


friend’ of the family of the Tittle 
brother. 

“Naw,” replied the little brother 
disgzustediv. “He don’t need to talk. 


All he has ter do is yell, and he gits 
everything in the house worth hav~ 
ing.” 


compare it’ 


production going 
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Program of Atlanta Meeting. 


The program of the meeting of 
the Southern Textile Association 
which is to be held al Atlanta, Ga.,, 
on Nov. 2tst and 22nd has been 
about completed and subject to a 
few changes will be as follows: 

“Fuel Engineering iti the Cotton 
Mill,” by 'W. T. Ray, of Spartan- 
burg, 8. 

“Textile Testing,” by an expert 
from the Department of Technol- 
ogy, Washington, §. C. 

‘“Making Yarn for the Market’’ 
by B. W. Bingham, Marshall, N.C. 

Practical discussions of the above 
papers or any subject that may be 
brought forward by a member. 

Following these discussions nem- 
bers will be called upon for de- 
scriptions of new machines that 
they have installed within the last 
year. It is intended by these descrip- 
tions to give the members the bene- 
fit of the exprience of those who 
have tried out new ideas in machin- 
ery or methods. 3 

It is probably that the first sés- 
sion will be held at 8 o'clock Fri- 
day night, Nov. 2ist, and that the 
second session will be held on Sat- 
urday morning. 


Tariff Bulletin No. 7. 


We have often taken occasion to 
express our admiration of the work 
performed by the Tariff Committee 
of the American Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in connection with the 
passage of the Underwood-Simmons 
tariff bill, for few people realize 
the immense amount of work which 
was required. 

They have now issued Tariff Bul- 
letin No. 7, giving the cotton sched- 
ule of the new bill in full with ex- 
planations of the rates carried and 
the following letter is used as a 
preface: 

“The new Underwood-Simmons 
Tariff Bill has just been passed, and 
in presenting to the members of the 
American Coton Manufacturers As- 
sociation the text of the section on 
Cotton Manufactures, if is timely 
that a warning should be issued as 
to the probable effect on business of 
the new Act, 

It is well known that the new 
Tariff Bill is a downward’ revision 


of what appears on the surface to, 


be of the most drastic kind; but, it 
is equally well known that the for- 
mer rates were in most cases pro- 
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hibitory and that, contrary to the 
belief of many, the American prices 
of goods were materially below the 
foreign prices plus the duty. 

As to the actual operation of the 
new Bill, no one can tell until it has 
been tried out by the test of time; 
but it is in order to emphasize to 
the manufacturers that the effeet 
of the new rates has already been 
largely discounted in the present 
market and that actual working 
under the new Act is expected to 
eause few, if any, variations down- 
ward from present conditions. 

It is confidently belHeved by the 
framers of the new Bill that, in the 
main, the effect of the new rates 
will not be to lower present prices, 
but that they will act largely as an 
automatic buffer against high prices 
in times of prosperity. See the fol- 
lowing extract from the Congres- 
sional Record of Friday, July 2, 
i914, when Mr. Underwood first in- 
troduced his bill: 7 

Mr. Hill—-Mr.:Chairman, I would 
like to ask if the committee expect 
the reduction in the price of cotton 
goods will be gauged by the reduc- 
tion of rates of duty in this bill? 

Mr. Underwood—Certainly not in 
this low-priced class of goods, or 
goods that are being forced on the 
market at panic. prices today. Our 
purpose in offering this bill is this: 
I know there is a great reduction 
in the cotton goods today, due to 
panic conditions, bul when we re- 
turn to normal trmes you cannot 
use the enormous tariff tax thal you 
have today to exact unjust and 
profits from the American people as 
you have been doing for years. 

While it is the opinion of your 
Tariff Committee and of myself, 
personally, that the rates in the new 
Bill are unwarrantably low in many 
instances, we concur in the view 
expressed by Mr. Underwood and 
his associates that in the majority 
of cases the new rates should have 
little or no effect upon the low 
prices of the present time. 

Therefore, every cotton manufac- 


turer should refuse to be misled by 


the pressure of buyers for further 
reductions in prices, but should re- 
member that most cotton yarns and 
goods are already on a competitive 
basis. 

Mill men are urged to use the 
offices of this Association as a sort 
of clearing house for infermation 
regarding the working of this new 
Tariff Act; it is particularly desir- 
able that definite information as to 
foreign prices that are too low to 
admit of domestic competition be 
recorded here with samples of the 
goods; for, we have been most ear- 
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nestly assured of the disposition of 
the- party in power to even more 
quickly correct, at the first oppor- 
tunity, rates that prohrbitorily pro- 
tect the foreigner than they ‘have 
shown in lowering rates that pro- 
hibitorily protect the home manu- 
facturer. And so, to put us in a 
position to ask for corrective legis- 
lation where it is required, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that we collect 
definite and reliable information on 
the subject. 


Finally, it is unnecessary to. point 
out that it should be doubly our aim 
to lend our -best efforts toward 
making the new Tariff Bill a sue- 
cess, both because it is to our pecu- 
niary advantage to have it so and 
because if is our duty as patriotic 
American citizens te be optimists in 


trying out legislation that has for © 


its object the common good.” 


New England Mills Want Long’ 


Staple. 


Three members of the Arkwright 
club of Boston, representing a num- 
ber of large cotton spinners in New 
England, last week had a conference 


with Secretary Houston, Assistant 
Secretary Galloway and members 


of the eotton committee of the de- 
partment of agriculture in regard 
to the growing of long staple cotton 
in the South. 


The New Englanders said they 
were anxious to .secure as much of 
this variety of cotton as possible. It 
was decided that they should ap- 
point a committee to consult. fre- 
quently with the department's com- 
mittee. 


International Cotton Statistics. 


Annual report to the Internation- 
al Federation of Master CGotton 
Spinners has been received in this 
country. Manufacturers of the 
world, representing (29,985,600 spin- 
dies, have made returns, out of a 
total of 143,452,600 spindles. The to- 
tal consumption is given as 20,277,- 
386 bales, against 19,381,392 bales the 
previous year. Consumption im 
Great Britain, where returns havé 
been received for 49,805,700  spin- 
dies out of a total of 55,652,800 is 
placed at 3,825,100 bales, against 3,- 
765,400 bales the previous year. 
Stocks of cotton in spinners’ hands 
on Aug! 31 are given at 3,540,700 
bales, compared with 3,869,500 bales 
for the previous year. 


According to a table giving the 
stocks of spinners per 1,000 spin- 
dies, the amount of cotton for Great 
Britain is 682 pounds against 7.4 
last year. The amount in Germany 
is 24.79 compared with 2824 in 
1912 ,and the figures for Ameriea 
are 24,66 against 28.73 the previous 
year. With regard to consumption 
for 1,000 spindles; the “amount Tor 
Greal Britain is 76.8 pountls against 
77.27 in 1912; Germany, 151.99 com- 
pared with 167.61 the previous sea- 
son, and for America is 183.065 
against 177.09 the previous year. 
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PERSONAL 


J. B. Babb has been promoted to 
.econd hand in spinning at the 
Ware Shoals €.) Mfg. Co. 


J. H. Franeis, of Henrietta, N. C., 
= now overseer of spinning al one 
the mills at Rhodhiss, N, C. 


Cc. S. Wilkinson has been promot- 
.j| from superintendent to agent of 
‘ne Alabama QGity Cotton Mills, 


Andy Baker has returned to his 
cpmer position at the Massachu- 
Mills, Lindale, Ga. 


ten Adams has resigned as over- 
or of carding at the Carolina Mills, 
oreenville, 


\V. R. Williams has resigned as 
verseer of spinning at the Har 
Grove Mill, Commerre, Ga. 


Pp, D. Bullard has resigned as 
-iperintendent of the Richmond 
\till, Laurel Hill, N. C. 


C. R. Dix is now overseer of card- 
ug in the eotten department of 
‘he Atlanta (Ga.) Woolen Mills. 


beaver Little, superintendent of. 


‘ie Republic Mills, Great Falls, 8. 
|. has returned from a trip to New 
York and Boston. 


Leroy Dobbins, son of B. J. Dob- 
ins, general superintnedent of the 
ilenrietta Mills, has entered Wof- 
‘ord College, at Spartanburg, 8. C. 


H. A. Gostner, manager of the 
tore of the Harden Mfg. Go., Worth, 
\. CG. was in Gastonia, N. C., last 
week on business. 


W. W. Marehant, of Greer, 8. C., 
lias accepted the position of outside 
overseer at the Monaghan Mills, 
Greenville, 


L. H. Roberts, of Winder, Ga., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Jefferson 
(Ga.) Gotten Mill. 


C. W. Pierce, who was for many 
‘ears a Southern representative of 
ihe Universal Winding Co. will 
again fill that position with head- 
quarters at Charlotte, N. C. 
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NEWS 


J. H. Mayes has returned to his 
fromer position as superintendent 
of the Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


B. F. Spears, superintendent of 
the .Marlboro Mill: No. 5, Bennetts- 
ville, 8S. €. is on a visit tn New York 
and Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. L. Ward has resigned as ma- 
chinist at one of the mills at Kanna- 
polis, N. C., and. has moved to Lan- 
dis, N. C. 


Davidson Burris has resigned as 
machinist at the Efird Mill, Albe- 
marie, N. €., and accepted a similar 


position al Kanoplis, N. C. 


B. R. Diekson has resigned as 
overseer of siting at the Conestee 
Mills, Reedy River, 8. C., and moved 
to Atlanta, Ga. 


John Sullivan, who has for many 
years been night.watehman at the 
Piedmont (8. C.) Mfg. Co., is report- 
ed to be quite ill. 


Geo. Gampbell, of the Massachn- 
setts Mills, Lindale, Ga. has ac- 
cepted a position with the Aragon 
(Ga.) Mills. 


J. D. Buice, superintendent of the 
Ghadwick-Hoskins Mills No. 4 and 2, 
Charlotte, N. C., was called to Gaff- 
neyney, 8. €., last week by the se- 
vere illness of his father. 


J. A. Parker thas resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Eureka Mills, 
Chester, S. C., to accept a similar 
position at the Carolina Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


W. P. Hazlewood has resigned as 


Southern representative of the Uni- 


versal Winding Co., 
ager of the Profile 
Jacksonville, Ala. 


to become man- 
Cotton Mills, 


M. G. Dawkins, of Rock Hill, 8. C. 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Eureka Mill, 
thester, 8S. C. 


J. A. Parker has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Eureka Mills, 
Ghester, S. C. and moved to Green- 
ville, 8. 


second hand 


CARDS, 
DRAWING, 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINES. 


W. W. Gregg, of Kinston, N. C., 
has accepted the position of super- 
intendent of the Ida Yarn Mills. 
Laurel Hill, N. C. 


T. G. Moser has resigned his po- 


sition with the Fort Mill (S.. C.) 
.Mfe.: Go. 
-Ed White has been promoted 


from second hand to overseer of 
carding at the Clifton (S. CG.) Mill 
No. 1. 


A. ¥. Hughes has been promoted 


from ecard grinder to second hand 


in e¢arding at the Clifton -C.) 
Mill No, 


S. €. Douglas has resigned his 
position with the Athens (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co., and accepted one with the Al- 
dora Mills, Barnesville, Ga. 


Jim Collins, of the Dresden Mills, 


Lumberton, N. C., cut his arm se- 
verely last week while cleaning 


bobbins with a knife. | 


W. T. Creswell has resigned as 
second hand in -carding at the 
American Spinning Co., 
ing at the Conestee Mills, Reedy 
River, 8. 


Claud Lockman, formerly over- 
seer of weaving at the Merrimack 
Mills, Huntsville, Ala. has become 
| in weaving at the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No, 4, Char- 
lotte, N. C. | 


H. CG. Townsend, president of the 
H. C, Townsend Cotton Mill, Ander- 
son, S. G.,’ was seriously injured in 
a fire that occurred last week in a 
garage which was owned by him. 
One of the walls fell upon him and 
crushed his leg so badly that the 
doctors state that- amputation above 
the knee will be necessary. 
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COTTON 
MILL. MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Greenville, S. C. 


SPINNING | i 
FRAMES, | 


MULES, 
LOOMS. 


Superintendents 
and Overseers — 


Greenville, . 
to become overseer of card-— 


H. E. Wofford. ... . 


Limestone Mill, 


Gaffney, 8S. C. 


Superintendent 
W. Caan .......;. Weaver 


Union-Buffalo Mills, 


Buffalo, 8. C, 


W. F. Doggett....... Superintendent 
W. B: Todd....Asst. Superintendent 

Inman Mills, 

Inman, 8. C. 
Superintendent 


©. B. Gremory. .... Cloth Room 
.Master Mechanie 


Pacolet Mill No. 5, 


Trough, 8S. C. 


Superintendent 


THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


Southern Agent: 


JAS. H. MAX WELE., 


It boils thin— penetrates the warps— increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 
bleach and finish to the goods that you can - 
get from no other starch. 


A trial order will.convince you that VICTOR 
STARCH has no equal in the market. 


COLUMBUS ,OHIO 


GREENVILLE, C. 
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NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


The Inman Milis are 
having ali of their 840 
ped with warp stop motions. 


Inman, S. 
looms equip- 


Lindale, Ga.—-The Massachusetts 
Mills are now receiving their sup- 
niv of cotton and weighing depart- 
ment have all t 


LaFayette, Ga,-—A 
of new marhines tor 
County Hosiery Mil 
ceived and put in 


large nunper 
the Walker 
| has heen 

Sanford, N. G.—The Sanford 
lon Mills will add to their equip- 
ment a 150 hp. induction motor fe- 
cently ordered from the ‘General 
Kleetric Gompany. 


Lowell, N. G.—The new addition 
to the Peerless Mill is prachetaiiy 
eomplete. The first part of the 
equipment, a sprinkler. system, is 
heing installed this week. 


W 


‘Clifton, S. €.—The Clifton 
have down. for 
while they instail a full set of new 
water wheels, 


closed 


Clinton. §S.-G—The Lydia Mills 
are said to he considering plans for 
practically doubling the size of the 
plant. It is however. 


that no action has been taken up ta 


the present time. 


Southcide, N, €.-The Lincoln 
Cotton Mills wilt install a 35 hn. 
hp. and two 75 hn». induetion mo- 
tars ihe 


nurehased Tram 


+ 


Parent 


Danville, Va-—-The Riverside. and 


Dan River Cotton Mills will add 
theaip Plechrical OOMLED 
and three 50 tran 
farmers reeentiv ordered Trom 


General Eleetrie Company. 


C-.-Canpon & Co. wil 
inetall anniument far electric drive 


from) ta 
ard 


Of 
Pa Ayn, 


CRETE 


ries. alt of will he 
the General. Blerter Companys 
Gastonia, N, C.-C. Bo Arimstrose 
will move the. offiees of the Clara 
Mire, Co.. Dun Mannfartiring. 
Monareh Cotton Mills and  Arm- 
strone Gotton Mills frorm their 
ent loeation in Realty 
to the formerly 
hy the Moere Shae Store. 


thea 


Chariotte, N, C.--The Thrift. Mig. 
equipment for electrie drive con- 
consisting of thirty-seven motors 
ranging from 3 hn. to 100 hp. 50-k- 
a. transformers, a Tirritl regulator, 
switehboard. 
the anparatns having heen purehas- 
ed from the General Electric Co, 


switehes, ete. all 


Hermitage 
the right 
stoek from 


Camden, 
Mills have preen 
{het} 


S50) 


| anted 
" 


LO capital 


of 30 


Greenville, N. 
“uchased 


he w 


ton. nd is that work on 
Lie Will ab onee, W. 


Park 


hp. 


Latrange. 
Malis: W 


anid Zo hp. MOLOPS, 
ele. to iis electric drive equipmen! 
fhe machines having been ordered 
from the General Fleetrie Company, 


Kgan, Ga.—The Martel Mills has 
jurchased. six additional Whitin 
spinnning frames, one pall warper 
ld. One spooler giving tiem a total 
equipment of 11,220 spindies,. This 
aidition follows an 


addition of four 
Angust, 


ba report fhat ihe 


spinning Irames in 


Witt Bt equipped with 
machinery said an error, 
hut it is understoou that the Linn 


Mills will build an addition and im- 
2.800) spindias. 

Lowell, N. G—Prospects aré very 
tablishment ofa 


good for. the: est 
2,000 ‘spindle. coarse yarn mill: al 


this plaee.. John Rankm, 
Lowell, Sloan Robinson of Datias 
and. B. Skipper of UChartothe are 
mong those. interested 


Swepsenville, 


Willis has attrangced to 
inills consideyable apparatus waien 


you alternal- 
iwo 200 kw. 


ing Current 
ranging 


Will Of a4 


to 40-hp., switehboard, 

and has contracted 
General Eleetrie Company 
equipment, 


motors 


furnish the eomplete 
Fiedment, 
Wie. as 


C.—The Piedmont 
arranged to install 
in iis power plant 
sisting of 100 Kw. and: 940: kv-—a. 


ernating current generators with 


kW, Oxcile three 20 
transformers and oa  switehbeard, 
distributing power throughout 
lie mulis thirly-seven motors rang- 


inz.from. hp.to 50 ‘hp. will be 
vided. The equipment has all been 
ordered from the General Eleetrie 
fain pany. 


Millen, 
af. Boston, 


Millen Mills 


Gra.—C. BE: Riley Ge. 
Mass.. who control the 

fave made Hroposi- 

lian to a prominent mill superm- 
lendent which, 1f aecepted, will put 


ihe mills in operation again. Tt is 


that thev have offered 
iis and furnish 
ficient working capital and give the 
Lhe 
chase the plant on long terms if he 


later desires to do so. 


tha 


party. mentioned right to 


TEATILE 
4 
PEATILE 


N. Virginia 
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High Point, N, C.—It is reported 


that: the Picket Cotten Mills are 
considering plans for increasing the 
size of the plant to 30,000 or pos- 
sibly 36,000 spindies. Nothing defi- 
nite has been decided as yet. The 
plant is now operated upon print 
cloths, | 

Anderson, 8S. C.—The spinning and 
weaving machinery of the Gox Mill 
is beme sola preparatory to install- 
ing suitable. mathinery for num- 
bered duck. Some additional ecard 
room machinery will “also be 
stalled. This mill was recently 
purchased at bankruptey sale - by 
Wellington, Sears & (Co.,..of Boston, 
Vass, 


Demopolis, Ala.—At the hearing 
before the referee in bankruptcy’ of 
the Elmore Cotton Mills, the sale 


of these mills to John €. Webb was. 


aside and another sale of the 
plant and property ordered for Oc- 
tober 27th. Mrs. Marshall E. Cham- 
berlain, of Mobile, who holds a sec- 
ond mortgage on the property in- 
terposed objections that caused the 
sale to Mr. Webb to be set aside. 


set 


Gastonia, N. C—At the regular 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Dunn Manufacturing Company, held 
in its office in Gastonia on October 
i4th, it was agreed that an addition 
be made to the Dunn Mill, making 
it a 10,000-spindle mil, and Gol. C. 
B. Armstrong, the president, . was 
outhorized to take steps prepars- 
tory to building the new part. 

At present the mill runs a little 
over 6,000 spindles and the suffi- 
ecient amount of spindles will be 
added to make out the 10,000, Work 
will begin on the erection of the 
building as soon as the plans are 
out of the hands of the architect, 
R. Biberstein of Charlotte. 


Rome, Ga—The Rome Hosiery 
Mills, reeently mentioned as plan- 
ning an addition to their plant, will 
build a two-story building, 120x64 


feet. TL will be equipped with 
sprinkler system, heating system 


and contain 100 new knitting ma- 
chines. The company will also add 
two dyeing machines and an exte- 
rior to their dyeing equipment, and 
three dry boards and one press in 
the hoard room. 


..High Point, N. C.—Workmen are 
busy at.the new Highland. Cotton 
Mills installing the machinery as 
fasL. as it arrives. The mill is to 
have an equipment of 12,000 spin- 
dies and accompanying machinery. 
The dimensions of the building are 
390 feet long by 125 feet wide. The 


fire protection ‘system willbe aided 


by a tank that has a water capacity 
of 50,000 gallons, and a reservoir of 
a capacity of 175,000 gallons, About 
250 persons will be emploved at the 
new plant. 


in-- 


been in bankruptey for some time 


be conducted by 


Thursday, Oetober 23, 1919. 


Tarboro, N. C-—The Fairview Ho- 
siery company is the i:atest addition 
to Tarboro enterprises, papers of 
incorporation having been recerved 
by the stockholders, all of whom are 
loeal eapitalists. The new company 
has an authorized capital of $30,000, 
with $20,000 paid in. New machin- 
ery will be installed in the plant 
formerly used by the Wah Ree Hos- 
iery company, and the new mill will 
begin operations by employing 75 
workmen, with an initial output of 
250 dozen,daily. The offieers of the 
new company are: ~ President, 
George Howard: vice president, W. 
G. Clark; seeretary and. treasurer, 
CG. A. Johnson, | 


Paw Creek, N. €.—Phe Thrift 


Mfg. Co. are now installing |. the 
lappers, cards and roving. machin- 


ery and expect the spinning and 
looms to tbe shipped at an early 
date. They will begin. operations 


with 20,000 spindles and 580 looms 
on wida sheeting. They have room 
for about 10,000 additional spindles 
which will be installed. 
tenement houses have been com- 
pleted and operations will probably 
begin about Jan. tst. 


Kimesville, N. C.—The Mt. Pleas- 
ant. Manufacturing Co., whieh has 


will be offered for sale on October 
2ist. 

All of the real and personal prop- 
erty will be imeluded in the sale. 
The main building is 438x140 feet 
and is equipped with. two thousand 
spindies and 101 looms. for the man- 
ufacture of cotton plaids, The lap- 
per house is a. separate building 
22x48 feet. Attached to the main 


mill is a ‘beiler and @ngime house, - 


containing one engme and two 
boilers. The peal estate includes 
several acres of land and there are 
about. twenty-five tenement houses 
in the mill village, whieh are in- 
¢luded in the sale. The sale: will 
the Greensboro 
Loan and Trust Co. trustees in 
bankruptey. | 


Southern Knitting Mills. 


In the Southern States there are 
alt present 189 plants manufacturing 
knit goods, with a total: capitaliza- 
tion of $10,573,400 according to The 
Manufacturers’ Reeord. These are 
equipped with 26,269 knitting ma- 
chines whose principal product is 


hosiery.. They furnish employment. 


for from. 24,000 to 25,000. operatives. 
The largest single plant is the Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills of Durham, with 


a capital of $1,750,000 and operating 


1.500 knitting machines: 

The distribution of these plants 
by States and their capital as wel! 
as mechanical equipment is shown 
in the following table, from the 
same source: 
mbe States. 
North Carolina. .$5,096,900 
Tennesee ...... 2 429,000 


Cap. Mach. Milis 
RR57 
4.316 84 


Sixty-five 


5 
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Thursday, October 23, 1919. 


2,429,000 4,316 31 
\ 421,500 1,393 15 
south Carolina. 301,000 1,051 7 
315,000 465 6 
..... 15,000 100 
\iary 81,000 1,018 12 

Totak $10,573,400 22,269 189 


since January 1 increased demand 
oe knit goods has added 23 mills 
the South's equipment in this 
of textile manufacturing.— 
\Vall Street Journal. 


Company To 
Open Charlotte Office. 


iniversak Winding 


The Universal Winding Co., Bos- 
nn. Mass., have opened a Southern 
fice at 949 Independence Building, 
Coarlotte. 


charge. 

\V. P. Hazlewood, who has been 
southern representative with head- 
iarters in Atlanta, has resigned to 
hecome manager of the Profile Got- 
on Mills, Jaeksonville, Ala. 

l'yed Jackson has been with the 
niversal Winding Company for 
time with headquarters in 
creenville, while Chas. W. 
orce has been with the Boston of- 
ice for several years after a long 
--rvyice in the South as Southern 
representative, 
) 
Protests Are Made to Entry of Bur- 

laps. 


Washington, D. €, — Protests 
izainst the entry into the United 
~tates of $400,000 worth of burlaps 
or cotton Bagging, now in bonded 
warehouses in New Orleans and 
Galveston, has been made to the 
‘reasury department by the Ameri- 
an Manufacturing Company, New 
\ork, on the ground that the burlaps 
‘ere conviel-made and that such 
inportations are prohibited by the 
new tariff law. 

Most. of the burlaps eome from 
England, but raw material 
from which they are made came 
from Russia, France, Germany, 
“pain and other eountries, It is 
claimed that conviet labor figured 
‘i the making of the raw material 
ind this raises the question of 
whether the treasury department, 
will ascertain whether convict labor 
ligured in any process connected 
with it, 
reached, 


Greenville Mills Get Medals. 


The committee of awards of the 
National Gonservation Exposition 
has awarded Greenville, 8. C. a gold 
medal for the best municipal exhib- 
i. of manufactured products at the 
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C., ‘and have placed | 
Chas. W, Pieree and Fred Jackson 


Se 


Humidifyingly Speaking 
Turbo-fied—Satis-fied 
| Because the 

TURBO HUMIDIFIER 


is so easy to install—costs so little for upkeep—is 
so’ simple to handle—makes so little trouble—is 
always on the job—gives exactly the percentage 
of moisture you require—never spoils goods by 
overflow—needs so little attention—that the own- 
ers of the scores of mills where Turbus are work- 
ing unanimously declare it makes them worry- 
free on that score. 

Wouldn't you like to join the brigade of the 
Turbofied? Ask for details of enlistment. 


AND ADD THIS TO YOUR LETTER: 


“T would like to know of a dozen or more good 
sized installations of your Turbo and the opinion 
of these “Turbo-fied’ mill owners regarding it.” 


THE G. M. PARKS Co. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Southern Office, No. 32 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 
B. S. COTTRELL, Manager 


No decision has been. 


Price $20.00 


«\ Simple of Operation 
DurabilityGuaranteed 
Small Repair Cost 


Byrd Manufacturing Co. 


DURHAM, N. C. 


The Byrd Knotter 


| have assumed control of the board 


13 
exposition and a number of Green- 
ville mills have been awarded di- 
plomas for the best display of va- 
rious articles, as follows: 

Dunean Mills gets gold medal for 
the most attractive cotton goods 
exhibit, and diploma for best dis- 
play of fine shirtings and dress fab- 
rics, 

Parker Gotten Mills Co. get di- 
plamo. for best general exhibit of 
cotton goods. 

Piedmont Mfg. Co, get diploma for 
exhibit of gray goods and welfare 
work. 

F. W. Poe Mfg. Co... diplomas for 
exhibit of bleached domestics. 

Union Bleachery, diploma for: ex- 


hibit of bleaching, dyeing and fin- - 


ishing. 
Camperdown Mills, diploma for 
exhibit of ginghams. 
Brandon Mill, diploma for exhib- 
it of umbleached domestics. 
Nuekasee Mfg. Co., diploma for 
exhibit Nainsook underwear. 


New Control of Woonsocket Ma- 
chine and Press Co. 


The Willett & Sears Co., of Bos- 


ton, has purehased the controllink 


interest in the stock of the Woon- 
socket Machine and Press Go., the 
well known manufacturers of draw- 
ing and roving machinery. The new 
owners of a majority of the stock 
live in Boston and vicinity, and are 
interested in the American. Felt Co. 
and other manufacturing enter- 
prises. The mach.ne and press plant 
will be operated as usual, with many 
orders ahead. 

The same. officers: Edward Harris 
Rathbun, president: Charles E, 
Thomas, treasurer; Latimer Willis 
Ballou, eseretary: Malcolm Camp- 
bell agent and = general 
Leon W. Campbell. assistant genera! 
manager and Fred D. Crossman, su- 
perintendent, have: ,upon reqnest of 
the new ownership, retained those 
positions, 

The Willett & Sears interests 
of. directors. which, as reorganized, 
comprises Messrs. Rathbun, Charles 
FE. Thomas and Malcolm Campbell of 
Woonsocket. George Wilelt of 
Norwood, Mass., Edmond H. Sears 
of Wayland, Mass., Ernest M. Hop- 
kins and J. Sidney Stone of Bos- 
ton. The four directors who retir- 
ed to make room for the new di- 
rectors are Walter S. Ballou” of 


Providence, William E. Walliams. M. 
L. B. Sweatt and Latimer Wills Bal- 


lou of Woonsocket. The latter. re- 
tains his former position as secre- 
Lary. 


He Was Right, 


“Bobby,” said the Sunday-school 
teacher, “can you tell me the two 
things necessary to batism?” 

*“Yeas’m.” said Bobhy: “water and 
a baby.” 


WILLIAM FIRTH. President 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


JOHN HILL Southern Represatative, Third Nat. Bank Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


manager: 
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few weeks previous. 


New York.—The advance in the 
cotton .market was followed by an 
upward turn in prices in the cotton 
goods, are due more to the shortage 
of stocks than the price of raw 
cotton. Some agents state that their 
mills are still turning out goods 
from cotton bought last July and 
that the present price of cotton cuts 
very little figure in the selling 
prices of their goods. Selling agents 
and commission houses are more in- 
tersted in meeting deliveries which 
are falling due on old orders, than 
in getting new business. As far as 
new business is concerned, sales 
from day to day have been restrict- 
ed, 


The mills have large quantities of 
goods to still deliver, and in the face 
of this, jobbers are sending forward 
requests for deliveries ahead: on 
contracts on old orders. There ap- 
pears to be small chance that the 
price levels will go any lower be- 
fore the first of the year and manu- 
facturers will be pushed to catch 
up with orders on goods due for 
delivery at that time. There are 
more’ offers for print cloths, but 
sales are not numerous, owing to 
mills not being interested in offers 
of % cents below their asking 
prices. Some sales of wide 64x60s 
were made at 5% cents, but there 
are fewer goods to be had at this 
figure than buyers expected. 


Eighty square, 39-inch, 4-yard, 
which a week ago were being held 
at 75% cents, sold at 7% cents; 38%- 
inch, 64x60s,. 5.35, sold at 5 7/16 
cents, but are quite generally being 
held, now that cotton has come 
back, at 5% cents; 39-inch, 68x72s, 
4,75. 

The uncertainty of the cotton 
market ha dits effect again on trad- 
ing in the Fall River print cloth 
market and sales for the week are 
below any previous week's total for 
several months. Inquiry has been 


~ Jight and the total sales are esti- 


mated at about 100,000 pieces, about 
40,000 pieces being spots. 

Early in the week the trading was 
unusually quiet with buyers evine- 
ing very little interest. They were 
in a position to hold off until the 
cotton market settled because of 
their heavy purchases during the 
Yet their pres- 
ence in the market the latter part 
of the week when the cotton market 
began to stiffen indicated to the 
manufacturers that they have not 
by anv means a sufficient stock of 
goods. When the cotton market be- 
gan to show a rise again Thursday 
buyers immediately took an interest 
in the cloth markel and practically 
for the first time during the week 
talked fair sized orders. Previously 
only small orders were placed to 
cover imemdiate needs. While ‘the 
manufacturers have not any great 
accumulation of goods on hand, they 
are fairly well stocked up on certain 
odd styles and the buyers. bargain- 
ed for quick and nearby delivery. 

Manufacturers are still willing to 
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sell freely through to the end of the 
year and also into January. They 
are holding for present prices on:all 
standard styles although quotations 
on some odds have been shaded. As 
a matter of fact, buyers this week 
have made little effort to obtain 
concessions because all orders were 
small and there has not been trad- 
ing enough to test the strength of 
the manufacturers’ position. 
Prices are as follows: 
Print cloth, 28-in,, std.... 4 
yard: S0x80s ......... 7% T% 


Gray goods, 39-in, 68x72s.. 6% 6% 


38%-inch, standard..... 5%. 5% 
Brown drills, standard... 8%  .. 
Sheetings, southern, std.. 8% 


4-yard, 56x608 6% .. 

4—-yard, 460x488 Gu... 
Denims, 9-ounce ...-..... 14% 17 
Stard, 8-ounee, duck......44 
Hartford, 40- 

Ticking, 8-ounce ........ 14 
Standard, fancy print.... 5% 
Standard, ginghams...... 6% .. 
Fine dress ginghams..... 8 9% 
Kid finished cambrics.... 4% 4% 


Weekly Visible Supply of American 
Cotton. 


October 10, 1913 .. 2,459,676 
Last week .. . 2,161,676 
Same date last year.. 2,985,885 


Weekly Coton Statistics. 


New York, Oct, 17—The following 
statistics on the movement of cot- 
ton for the week ending Friday, 
October 17, were compiled by the 
New York Cotton Exchange: 

WEEKLY MOVEMENT, 
1913 
Port receipts ..°.. , 490,240 
Overland to mills and Canada 18,535 


Southern mill takings (est.) 85,000 
Gain of stock at interior.. .. 71,866 
Brought in sight for week.. 665,641 


TOTAL CROP MOVEMENT. 


Port receipts ..... .. ..°5+ 189 
Overland to mills and 

Canada.. 52.347 
Southern mill ‘takings “(est 420,000 
Stock at interior towns in 

exeess of Sept1.. .. 284.382 
Brought into sight thus far- 

for season .... 3,099,882 


293 bales added to receipts for the 
season. 


Speaking of Ancestries. 


An Englishman, fond of. boasting 
of his ancestry, took a coin from 
his pocket and pointing to the head 
engraved on it, said: 

‘My great-great-grandfather was 


made a lord by the king whose pic- 


ture you see on this shilling.” 

“What a coincidence!” said his 
Yankee companion, who at onee 
produced another coin. “My great- 
great-grandfather was made an an- 
gel by the Indian whose picture you 
see on this cent.”-—Ex. 


Thursday, October 28, 1943. 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 
Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 


505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


The Desirability of the South 


the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


A. PRIDE 
General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


Can you run a comb-box six to eight weeks 


on one filling of oil Page 


If not there’s one reason for using 


wane 


NON: 


UNITED STATES 


Can you positively say that your card plothing, 

floors and drawing cans are not oil spattered @ 
If not there’s another reason for using NON-]_ 

FLUID OIL. 


Write today for our booklet on Textile 
Lubrication. Address Dept. H. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK 


IMPROVED INMAN AUTOMATIC 


BANDING MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COLE BROTHERS 
PAWTUCKET, R I. 


The only automatic machine 
in the world for making loop 
bands for spinning frames. 
Superior quality of bands with- 
out any cost of making. All 
bands exactly alike and no 
stretch of bands after they are 
put.on. Saves child labor. 


Also Beaming Machine to beam on to slasher beams. 
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Thursday, October 23, 1913. 


Philadelphia, Pa—There was a 
line in the demand in the yarn 
orket last week, which came as a 
cult of the decline in the cotton 
ore market. The recipts of yarn 
on the South eontinued large, but 


of stocks in this market. The 
are 
out as fast as they arrive. 
nitters of earded yarn ‘hosiery 
said to be so well sold up that 
are refusing duplicate - orders. 
bought light quantifies of yarn 
. week. Many of them are be- 
od in their deliveries to custom- 
The sale of spot and prompt 
overies were confined 
| ocotities, Sales of 14s ‘and 16s 
uthern frame spun cones for 
a pe deliveries were made for 23 
03% cents. Sales of 14s, 16s and 
igs cones were made on the basis 
cents for 10s. 


. eek, and dealers say that the 


ving buying. Some of the Hast- 
-piners are asking on the basis 
vents for 10s, which dealers 
1s impossible to get exeept for 
quantities for prompt deliv- 
oolation on Southern frame spun 
combed peeler range from 27 


deliveries. But, like Eastern 
us, dealers say it is mighty hard 
|| more than a few packages al 
high 


vere nade Tor 
- sold for. 81% cents and 26s for 


Southern Single Skeins. 


22 1-2—23 
23 4-2 
23 1-2—-24 
24 1-2— 
27 +.2-— 


91 1-222 
24 
4.2 
08 39 1-240 
Carpete and Upholstery Yarn in 
Skeins: 
slash 
21 1-222 
hard twist 20 1-2-— 


is mo appreciable accumula- 


consumption 


to small 


oonbed yarns were rather quiel 


priees spinners are asking is 


cents on the basis: of 10s for. 


Sales of 18s South- ; 
spun ¢€ombed peeler cones 
29% and 30 cents; 


Southern Single Warps: 
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27 —- 
Southern. Two-Ply Warps: 
ge 22 1-2-- 
2) 1+2~—-26 
34 


Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins: 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
BROKERS 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 
Southern Securities 


Gilenn-Lowry 


South Carolina and Georgia Mill 
Stocks. 


Bid Asked 


Abbeville Got. M. S. C ... 100 
Armen: Mie. Go. C....... 35 
Amer. Spinning Co., 8. C. 154 

Anderson C, M. 8. C. pf 90 

Millis, Of :.. 
Aragon Mile, .. ..: -& 
Arkwright Mills, S.C... ... 100 
Augusta Factory,Ga.... 35 .... 
Avondale Mills, Ala. .. 115 120 
Belton Cot. Mills, S. €... 100 

Capital Cot. Mills; 8. ... 85 
Chiquola, 8. €., com..... 105 115 
Clifton Mfg. Co. S. C... 

Clifton Mfg. Go., §: C. pf 100 ... 
Clifton Got. Mills, S.C. ...° 
Courtenay Mfg. Co.:S.C. ... 90 
Columbus Mfg. Go., Ga. 92% °... 
DD. Cinverse Go. C. 85 
Dallas: Mig. Go., Ala. .. ... -4100 
Darlington Mig. Co.,  §. 

C. 


Mills. C. 50 


Eagle & Phenix Mill, Ga. 80 90° 


Mill .. .. 488... 
Enoree Mfg. Co., 8. C.. a6 OO 
Enoree Mfg. Co., S. C., pf 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga. 6 
Exposition Mill, Ga... 
Fairtield C. Mills, 8. €.....- 70 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. 8. CC... 62% . 


‘ Gamesville C.M.Co..e'm 75 


Glennwood Mills, 8. G... ... 141 
wlenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., 

Mig. . Co., 

preferred ... ... 86 
Giuck Mills; & €.. .... 
Granby Cot. Mills, 8. 

Granby C. M., 8. C., pfd 
Graniteville Mfg. Co. S | 

Grendel Mill, $8. G..-...  ... 100 
Hamricn Mills, B.C. ... 402 
Hartsville © M.S: CN 170 
Inman Mills, 8: €. .... ... 105 
Inman Mills, C., pfd. ... 100 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., 

80 86 
Lancaster C. Mills, 130 
Lancaster C.M., pf 97 ... 
Langley Mfg. Co. 8. C. 70 75 
heurens Mili: 8: Gs 
Limestone Mill, 8. G. .: 
Marlboro Mills, 8G. .. 65 
mine mre. &::C.:.. 10.3. 
Mollohon Mfg. 
Monaghan Mills, 8. G.,..... 
Newberry C. Mills, 8. C. 135 140 
Ninety-Six Mills, 8. C.... 435 
Norris ©. Mills, 8. CG... 402 


 Orangeburz Mfg. Go., 


-Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd... 


‘Warren Mfg. 


15 


A. M. Law & Co. F.C. ae &Co 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Southern Mill Stocks, Benk Stocks 
N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Rail- 


road Stock and Other High 
Grade Securities 


North Carolina Mill Stocks. 


Bid. Asked 
Avon | 


Chadwick-Hoskins, pfd. ... 100 
Chadwick-Hoskins, com ... 85 
Highland Park .. 191% 200 
Highlana Park, pfd.. .. ... 402 
Imperial .: .. 
Loray Mills, pfd.. 
COM. 
Wistassett . 


Olympia Mlis, 8. C., pfc 


Parker Cotton Mills, 
guaranteed .. 100 100&int 
Common ....... 16 20 
Orr Cotton Mills ...... 92% 


Ottaray Mills, .. ... 10 
Oconee Mills, common. ... 100 
Ovonee Mills, pfd...... 
Pacolet Mig: Co. S.C... ... 1404 


Parker Mills, pfd 
Pelzer Mfg. Co. §. C... ... 135 
Pickens C, Mills: Ss. 
Piedmont Mfg. €o., S.C. 144 160 
Poe F. W.) Mfg. Co., 5S. 

C. 105 4115 
Richland M., C., pf 
Riverside Mills, 8. ... 2 
Roanoke Millis, 140 160 
Sibley Mfg. Ga. .. ... 64 
Spartan Mill, §. C. .....- 425 
Tucapau Mill, §. C. .. 280 


Union-Buffalo, ist pfd. 35 4 
Union-Buffalo Mills, S. 

ma ofd.. .. . 


Vietor Mfg. Co.. Cc. 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., S. 

Co, 8 & 
Warren Mfg. Co., pfd... 100 ... 
Watis Mills, SC. .... ... $8 
Williamston Mill, 8. ¢€... ... 
Woodruff C. Mills, 8. C. 
Woodside C. Mills, 8. C. 
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| Personal Items 


J. L. Johnson has aecepted the 
position of master mechanic at the 
Rhodhiss Mfg. Go. and the E. A. 
Smith Mfg. Co., Rhodhiss, N, 


F. M. Pickett, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Pickett Cotton Mills, 
High Point, N. €., was in Charlotte 
this week and placed a order with 
Fred H. White for’ some additional 
Stafford looms. 


Vv. B. Lindsay has resigned as 
master meehanic at the Rhodhiss 
Mfg. Go., and the E. A. Smith Mfg. 
Rhodhiss, .N. €., to become mas- 
ter mechanic at the Erlanger Mills, 
Lexington, N. . 


Wanted For Robbing Post Office. 


Jim Brown, a voung man about 23 


years of age, was arrested last week 


O’Shields, as- 
the Union 


by Policeman Robt, 
sisted by the elerks in 
‘S$. €.) Cotton Mill store. 

The young man was arrested up- 
on the charge of robbing a postoffice 
in North Carolina and it is under- 
stood that the warrant for his arrest 
was issued three years ago. If ts 
aiso said that the reward offered for 
his arrest is B1,000. 

Mill Carpenter Kills Negro. 

Gaston Melton, who is employed 
an outside carpenter at. the Arm- 
strong Mill, Gastonia, N. last 
Sunday shot and killed Alex Sutt- 
ton, a young negro man. Five shots 
were. fired. three taking effect, the 
negro dying in fifteen. minutes. It is 
said that Melton had been drinking, 
shot Sutton without the least 
provocation. Immediately after the 
shooting, Melton tried to escape, 
but was arrested about two miles 
from. the seene of the affair. 


Mrs. R. K. MeCuen Dead, 

R. K. MeGuen, superintendent of 
the Panola Mills, Greenwood, 8, C.., 
has the sympathy of bis many 
friends. in the sudden death of his 
wife which occurred at Greenwood 
last week. Mrs. MeGuen. was before 
her marriage Miss Essie Woodson. 
of: Anderson, 8. -C., and is survived 
py four children. She was buried 
at Silver Brook cemetery at An- 
derson. 


Meets Beath Under Train. 


Miss Anna Cochran, of Ateo, Ga. 


was run over and instantiv killed 
by a freight train last week. The 
young. woman was.forced to quit 
work in a cotton mill about two 


months ago. her mind showing sign: 
of weakness. Tt was feared she 


would kill herself. but whether her 


death was accidental or not is not 
known. She jeft her home during 
‘lie night and was kitted arshort 
time afterward. 


Hester’s Statement of Weights. 


New Orleans... Oct. 9—Seeretary 
Hester of the New Orleans Cotton 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Exchange today issued a statement 
of the weight of 1,276,158 bales of 
cotton handled at outports, across 
the Mississippi, Ohio and Potomac 
rivers overland to American manu- 
facturers outside of the cotton belt 
during September, showing an av- 
erage a bale of 528 75-100 against 
008 65-100 pounds for the same pe- 
riod last year. 


Mills Make Exhibits. 


A new feature of the fair at La- 
Fayette, Ga, this year was the ex- 
hrbit of products manufactured in 
the county, these exhibits being 
placed in the show windows of the 


stores on the west side of the 
square. Attractive exhibits were 
shown by the Richmond Hosiery 


Mill, of Rossville, manufacturer of 
the Arrowhead Brand of Hosiery: 
the Peerless Woolen Mills, of Ross- 
ville, manufacturers of cassimeres: 
the Union Cotton Mills, the LaFay- 
ette Cotton Mills and the Walker 
County Hosiery Mills. 


Mill Held Liable. 


If a cotton mill employs a child 
under the legal age limit of Georgia, 
and this child is injured in the mill 
while at work the mill is negligent 
per se, and any plea of contributory 
negligence arising from the child 
will not stand in law. 

So the supreme court of Georgia 
so held in deciding a case last week. 
where a child had his hands mash- 
ed, while at work in the mill, and 
his father sued and recovered $2.- 


000. The supreme court upheld 
this. The mill owners admitted that 
they knew the cild was only 44 


years old, buf employed him on ear- 
nest. solicitation of the father. This 
fact formed no excuse. 


‘Ready-Made Clothing in Norway. 


The largest part of the demand 
in Norway for men’s hove’ 
ready-made ¢lothing is supplied by 
Norwegian manufacturers, the hal- 
ance by German manufacturers. 


Raineoats and sporting .clothes. of 
English manufacturer are also sold, 
but in small quantities. American 
manufacturers seem to have made 
no effort to introduce their clothes, 
though an excellent opportunity 1s 
open to them. 

German clothing is bought from 
Hamburg dealers, who have resi- 
dent agents in Christiana, and trav- 
eling salesmen who come here for 
orders every spring and autumn and 
work in conjunction with the resi- 
dent agents. The latter drum up 
trade during the year and send in 
such supplementary orders as the 


business of rethilers during: the 
season has warranted. Norwegian 


clothing is sold by the manufactu- 
rers. who also employ traveling 
salesmen to cover all parts of Nor- 
way. 

There are several large clothing 
factories in Christiana and others 
at Molde and Aalesund. Besides 


these sources of supply retailers 
frequently manufacture, on their 


own premises, much of the ready- 
. made clothing they sell. Norwegian 


clothing is usually made from Eng- 
lish cloth, though small quantities 
of Norwegian fabries are also used. 
The cloth is obtained from whole- 
sale houses, which, in turn, buy 
from Enelish manufacturers, or 
their resident agents here, and from 
Norwegian textile manufacturers.— 
Consular Reports. 


Egyptian Cotton Culture in the 
Southwest. 
(Gontinued from Page 8.) 

purchase than in operation, and 
much of the work was done at a 
disadvantage. From the data ob- 
tained it appears that the ginning 
and baling cost last vear was from 
$6 to $10 per bale. The roller gin 
used for the Egyptian cotton was 
the same as the one generally used 
in the Sea Island district of South 
Carolina and Georgia. The turn- 
out averaged about one bale per day 
from each gin, though under favor- 
able conditions it was possible to 
gin 1 1-2 bales with each machine, 

The cost of producing an acre of 


A two-row Brush of good, lively stoc 


THE FELTON GCOMBER DUSTER 


Wire drawn construction. Not affected by Oi! or Water. Will stand a lot of abuse. 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH GOMPANY 


-Manufacturers and Repairers, ATLANTA, GA. 


U 


or white faprics. 


preparation, 


CAMERON MacRAE 


Bradford Soluble Grease 


NEACELLED as a softening agent in the finish- 
ing of. Cotton Fabric. 
mascL.e"s Of colored goods and bleachers in finish 
Any degree of “‘softnesss”’ may be ob- 
tained by the proper use of this article. 
Write for recipe for finishing. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING CoO. 


100 William Street, New York 
Southern Sales Agent 


Used extensively both by 


A neutral 


CHARLOT N. C. 


Thursday, October 23, 1913. 


Egyptian cotton, estimating a yield 
of 1,800 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre, May be summarized as follows: 
Seed, tillage, and irrigation, #845; 
picking, $36; ginning and baling, 
$10; making a total cost of $61 per 
acre, exclusive of interest on land 
investment. It should be kept in 
mind that these figures are merely 
approximations. The actual costs 
will be found to vary between wide 
limits, both above and below these 
figures. 

Conclusions Drawn From the Sea- 

son’s Work. 

The result of the season's work 
on Egyptian cotton in the South- 
west appears to warrant a material 
increase in the acreage devoted to 


that crop. It would appear 
farmers, particularly in the Salt 


River Valley, will be justified in. a 
further trial of the crop and on a 
much larger scale. The prices paid 
for the crop were comparable with 
those paid for imported Egyptian 
cotton during the same period of 
sale. It has been demonstrated by 
repeated experiments that Egyptian 
eotton of excellent uniformity and 
good length and strength of staple 
ean be produced on the irrigated 
lands of southwestern Anmzoha and 
southeastern California. The 
duction of Egyptian cotton in larger 
quantities should resuit in attract- 
ing the attention of users of that 
staple to this new producing region 
and consequently lead toa more 
advantagecus marketing of the crop. 

The crop is one which fits ad- 
mirably into the best rotation sys- 
lem for these Southwestern irrigat- 
ed jands. When eotton is alterna- 
fed with alfalfa the results are ben- 
eficial to both erops and to the pro- 
ductivity of the soil. 

For the best results in maintain- 
ing a high quality of Egyptian cot- 
ton on these irrigated lands, it wil] 
be necessary to maintain a supply 
of pure and carefully selected seed. 
The variety which has been used by 
farmers during the past season is 
the result of several years of select- 
ing and testing. The experiments 
which resulted in the production of 
this variety are being continued, 
and other and better varieties may 
reasonably he expected in the fu- 
ture. 


Bad Weaving. 


The following conversation Was 
heard between two weavers of dif-— 
ferent mills: ; 

John.—The weaving just runs so 
bad at our mill this hot weather 
that I think I will quit. 


Will.—You ought to come over to 
our mill if you want to see had 
running work. Every weaver has a 
bucket.of cold water to dip. the 
reed hodks in to keep them from 
getting red hot. 


They Were Speedy. 


Mrs. ‘Todd went into a store to buy 
some spring ginghams. 

“Are there colors fast?” she ask- 
ed the clerk. 

“Yes, indeed,” he replied earnst- 
lv; “you ought to see them when 
onee they start to run.” 
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WANT position as cverseer of card 


combing. Especially expe- 
rienced on eombers. Would ae- 
ant Department | 


_No. 484, Trade marks and Copyrights 


WANT posiiion as superintendent | Send your business direct to Wash 
Want Advertisements. WANT position as superintendent of small mill. Am practical mil ington. Saves time and insure 
Now employed ‘and giving salis- nan, experienced In better service. 

faction, but desire larger mill. Can warping, {wisting and 


oositton or have second hand ma- grass No. 473. duction. Bust of references. | Ad- gO Years Active Service 
hinery, ete. to sell, the want col dress No. 485, SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


of the Southern Testile Bul- WANT position as superintendent, 
tin afferd a good medium for ad- 
-ruising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with 
cach all the mitts, 


waving WANT position as overseer of card Pag 
assistant or overseer of weaving as overseer Of Card- Suste Bldg. Washington, D.C: 
by a Northern man. 40 years of (%8- Would accept position a: 
age. Married, moral and strictly S@¢0md hand in large room. Have 
temperate. 28 years experience nad good experience in first class~ 


and fitie references. Address No. 


496. 
On nearliv all grades of eotton miiis and ¢an furnish good refer- 
Employment Rureau. goods plain OI fant W hite Ol WAN'T POSITION as superintendent 
; colored. Good spinner. Expert WANT posit; Of smatl mill or overseer of card- 
weaver, and textile graduate, AN] as overseer of weav- ing, Long experience as carder. 


years in present position. Salary Age 34. Married. Strictly sober 
Bureau ig @ no object the first year. Three ‘mes of goods and can give atiend to business. Good ref 

ore of the Southern Textile Bul- «workers in family. Best of ref- Can get prednue- 


erences. -Address No. 497, 

on and we have better facilities erences, Address No. 474. lion. Good references. Address 
ior placing men in Southern mills __ No. 487. WA NTED position he a married 
‘in any Other journal. WANT position as superintendent - man, 83 years old, as overseer 


the eost of joining our emptloy- 
nt bureau is only $1.00 and there 
10 other cost unless a position 
secured, in which @ase a reason- 


or overseer of weaving. 14 years: WANT position as overseer of weav- ef carding in some good mill i 
experience on check and plain ing, Have had lone experience N. C. Am now employed, but 


work on Crompton and Knowles and fancy weaving and am now want better job. Have had four. 


es and Draper looms. Good refer- emploved. Can furnish satisfac- years experience as overseer. 
ble fee is Charged. | eneces.. Address No. 475 . tory references. Address No. 488 i9 years in mill. Can furnish good 
\\e do not guarantee to place references from past and: present 
ry man who joins our employ-- WANT position as designer or over- wean position as oversecr of card. Ployers. Address No. 498. 
bureau, bat we do give them seer: of weaving or would accep! 
best service of any employment second hand job in good mill with WANT position as overseer weav- 
sau eonneeted with the South- chance of promotion. Good ref- ing. Have had ten years’ experi- 
textile industry, erences. Address No. 476. ence as overseer. Have run some 
hosiery and hard yarns. Married. WAN'T posit Has Gverecer af card. 
Sober. Reliable. Can furnish good . Have run large reoms in a position as. superintendent. 
Goed sehools and references. Address No. 477 first-class mill and: given satis- 
\iite at onee To WANT iti | erences, Address No. 490. combed Can a 
or overseer of weaving. Have had of card. can give satisfaction. Address No. 
eation, Gan furnish satisfactory mill. Now employed. but WANT position as superintendent, 
references. Address “o. 47%. prefer fo change. Can furttish Have long experience both as iH 
Warper Tender Wanted. overseer of spinning and ‘as. su- 
Job now open for first. class WANT position as overseer of card- wANT position as superintendent periotendent Can Tornish ref- ti 
yarns from. 10s to, 16s single ing, yours as second hand and ‘Now emploved and givine satis. from former employers. 
steady employment six assistant overseer. Married. Strict. Prefer weaving mill. Address No. 
\arper on denn warper; On ly sober and ean furnish refer- had wits 
Jays per week, Pays $1.50. per ences as to character and ability. nish Nin i 
vy. Address No, 103d, care Address No. 479. 499 AS master 
~uthern Textile Bulletin. —. chanic. 236s years. experience. 
position as overseer of spin- WANT position as carder, spinnner or overseer of at not less 
08 1b medium size mill or sec- or superintendent by a practical than $9.00 per dav. Tone exneri- family if said dof. i 
ud hand in large mill. Now em- mill man of 20 years’ experience ence on. fancies. dobhy and jac- ohan 
| oloyed as second hand in first- as overseer and superintendent. qyard gonds, 18 vears with pres- Nn POs: 
class and ean good Can Change on short notice. Good employer. Good habits and ————————— —- — 
ferences, Address No. 469. references. Address Nu. 480. references. Address WANT as superintendent 
ning in large mill. Age 23, Mar- 
specially experienced on combed ning or as superintendent of WANT position as overseer of eloth = pied — Strictly sober with no bad | 
Yarns beth Coarse and fine. Have smal mill. 10) VPArs ixperienr: room. Have 4 veare at | 
iad tong experience im first-class as overseer. Married. Age an exports, domestics... sheetings. nag to ahilitv a d shar 
lls. Satisfactory references, Ad- Strictly temperate. Can give good drills, fancies and sateens. Can No 
dress No. 470. references. Address No, 481. firnish necessary references gs 
of either. white or eoloted mills on as superintenden! or overseer of spinning. Now.em-. 
‘hat are contemplating a change or in large mill at not lag: pioved in large mill and giving 
of superintendents. Can give sat- than $4.00. Have had long experi- satisfaction oul prefer to change 
sfactory. peferenees as to ability ence and can furnish first-class references. Address No. 504. 
WANT position as overseer of weav- 495, wee Long experiente, 11 
as superintendent. ing. Have had 15 years’ experi- FORTS last. job. Age Can 
Have had long experience on ence in large mijl and can give WANT nnsifion as avereeep af enin furnish good referenees both — as 
Coarse work ineluding blanket best of references. Soher. Good ine. Frnerienref on bath fine [0 character and ability. Address 
nanufacturing, Now employed. manager of help. Address 483 and nnmbers And pan han. No. 505. 


Good references. Address No. 472. mill. Good references. Address die large room, Good experience (Continued on next page) 
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(Continued fiom last page) 


WANT position as overseer spin- 
ning twisting or winding. Have 
had long experience and can give 
good references. Now employed 
Address No. 506. 

WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and can 
secure production. Good refer- 
ences. 
better position. Address No. 508. 


WANT posilion as superintendent 
of small mill or carder and spin- 
ner in a large mill. Have had long 
experience and given satisfaction. 
Am a textile graduate. Address 
No. 509. 


MANUFACTURING Chemist, mak- 


ing Softeners, Sizing and Fnishing 
Compounds is open for engage- 
ment with a Sizing material con- 
eern or will act as Maker for- 
Manufacturing concern. Starch 
expert and good salesman. Prac- 
tical sizer on Cottons and Worst- 
eds, English experience. Address 
No. 540. 


JOB WANTED as overseer in large 


card room or assistant superin- 
tendent. Now employed as. su- 
perintendent of smal! mill, but 
would change for larger job. Good 
references and long experience. 
Address No. 511. 


Now employed, but- want . 


SOUTHERN 


45 years old. Married. Member 
of church, strictly sober. My ex- 
perience has been from. the 
ground up on both white and col- 
ored work. Address No. 518. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
24 years experience in carding. 
Married, Sober. Good references. 
Can change on short notice. Ad- 
dress No. 519. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer carding or carder and 
spinner, Good references both as 
to character and ability. Address 
No. 520. 


WANT position as overseer carding 
at not less than $3.00 per day. 
Can give good references and can 
change on week’s notice. Address 
No. 5214. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
spinning mill by practical man 
with 22 years experience in spin- 
ning. Am at present spinner in 
50,000 spindle plant. Have been 
with present employers for. eight 
years. Address No. 522. 


WANT position as superintendent 
at not less than $1,500. Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction, 
but prefer a more modern mill. 
Gan furnish the best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 523. 


WANT position as 
of medium sized mill or overseer 
of spinning in large mill. Have 
had long practical experience and 
can furnish excellent references. 
Address No. 512. 


WANT position as overseer caru- 
ing at not less than $3.00 per day. 
Have had 15 years experience in 
eard room. 4 years as overseer. 
29 years old. Married. Gan give. 
good references. No. 543. 


f WANT position as carder or spin- 


ner or superintendent. Would ac- 
cept job at $3.00 per day. Can 
take job at once. Goood refer- 
ences and long experience. Ad- 
dress No. 514. 


WANT position as overseer card- 
ing with a first-class mill at $3.50 
or $4.00 per day. Long experi- 
ence. Can give good references. 
Address No. 515. 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner or both by a young married 
man. . Strictly sober and good 
manager of help. Best of refer- 
ences by past employers. Produc- 
tion guaranteed or know the rea- 
son why. Address No 516, 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing at not less than $2.50 per day. 
Have had long experience = and 
can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 524. 


WANT position as overseer we2v- 
ing. I am an overseer of long ex- 
perience on different classes of 
goods, both plain and fancies. Can 
dress No. 525. 


WANT position as superimtendent. 
Have had Jong experience and am 
entirely competent. Can furnish 
satisfactory...references and will 
give satisfaction. Address No. 
517, 


WANT position as superintnedent. 
Have had.long experirence and WANT position as 


given entire satisfaction. Reason 


for changing is for better salary. 


WANT position as cardcér or spin- 
ner, or both, or superintendent of 
small mill. Have had 15° years’ 


experience as practical mill man. 


Address No. 526. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or earding-and spinning in 


small mill. §. C. or N. G. prefer- 
red. 15 years experience. Age 
44. Now employed. Would ac- 


cept $3 per day. Address No. 527. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


and can furnish good references. 
Would like to correspond with 
mill needing first-class man. Ad- 
dress No. 531. 


WANT position as overseer of 
carding at not less than 93.00. 
Have held-present job 2 years 
and am giving satisfaction, but 
prefer to change. Good refer- 
ences from present and former 
employers. Address No. 532. 


WANT position as overseer of dye- 
ing. Have had 23 years’ experi- 
ence on warp and raw stock dye- 
ing. 4 years’ experience sizing 
warps. Have three hands _be- 
sides myself. Address No. 533. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of 5,000 or 10,000-spindle yarn mill 
or carder and spinner in large 
mill. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences, Age 35. Have. been with 
present mill 6 years. Address No. 
534. 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner, or both, in a small mill, 
Have 10 years experience as over- 
seer of carding and - spinning. 
Married. Strictly sober. Now 
employed. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 535. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning, spooling, warping and 
twisting. 
ence. Middle aged. Married. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No. 536. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing and spinning. 4 years expe- 
rience in card room. 13 years as 
overseer spinning. ‘Good reason 


for wanting to change. Good ref-_ 


erences. Address 537. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had many years experience 
and can furnish first-class refer- 
ences from former employers. So- 
ber, reliable and good manager of 
help. Address No. 538. 


WANT position as master me- 
chaniec. Have had long experi- 
ence. Now employed and giving 
satisfaction but want larger job. 
Address No. 528. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. 23 years experience. Good 
references. Now employed. Have 
run large room, Age 45. Prefer 
room. with Draper looms. . Ad- 
dress No. 529. 


WANT position as overseer = of 
spinning or winding at not less 
than $2.50 per day. i7 years eéx- 
perience. Have also taken textile 
course. Oan furnish good refer- 
ences. Address No. 530. 


superintendent 
earder and spin- 
long experience 


of yarn mill or 
ner. Have had 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner or both Am practical mill 
man of long experience and ¢an 
furnish as reference present and 
former employers. Address No. 
539 


WANT position as master mechanic 
Have had wide experience with 
cotton mill plants and genera] re- 
pair work. Have first class engi- 
neer license. Am strictly sober 
and attend to business. Address 
No. 540, 


Thursday, October 23, 1913. 


Chance for 
Knitting Mill Man 


In an Hast Tennessee 
town local capital has been 
subscribed for a knitting 
mill, The parties behind . 
the enterprise want a ca- 
pable manager and superin- 
tendent for the plant who 
will invest some money in 
stock. 

There is a good supply of 
available labor, women and 
girls, many of whom are al- 
ready trained. 

If interested write. : 


M. V. RICHARDS 


Land and Industrial Ager 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Room 129 Washington, D.C. 


Have 15 years experi-. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Have had long experi- 
ence on both white and colored 
work and can furnish first~class 
references. Addre3s No. 542. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or weaving at not less than 
#3.00 per dav. Oan furnish best 
of references for either place. 
Prefer North or South Oarolina. 
Address No. 543. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. 31 vears old. Married, Good 


habits and a hustler for produc- 


tion. Only reason for wanting to 
change is larger job. Can give 
good references. Address No. 544, 


WANT position as overseer of weay- 
ing. 14 years’ experience as fixer 
and overseer. Age 32. Strictly 
sober. I. C. 8. graduate. Fine ref- 
erences. Address No, 545, 


WANT position as superintendent 
in small.mill or carder in large 
mill. Gan give Al. references. 
Age 39. 25 years mill experience. 
Held last job for six years. Ad- 
dress No, 546, 


WANT position as overseer of card- 


ing and spinning. 4 years exper- 
ience in ecard room. 13 years ex- 
perience as overseer of spinning. 
Good reason for wanting to 
change. Address No. 537, 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Have had lone experience 
on both coarse and fine work. Can 
furnish satisfactory references. 
Address No. 549. | 


WANT position as ove*seer Jf spin- 
ning in large mill or superinten- 
dent of small mill. Have had long 
experience and can furnish good 
references. Address No, 541. 


Boy is Badly Hurt. 


Hubert Walters, age 15 years, was 
badly injured at the Riverside Mills, 
Anderson, 8, €., Monday afternoon 
.n a fall down the steps. He suf- 
fered a fractured skull and broken 
arm and was otherwise badly bruis- 
ed and lacerated. He was taken to 
the hospital, where his injuries 
were looked after, and now is doing 
farly well. 

The lad, it. seems, was playing on 
the steps af the mill, and jumped 
to catch a pipe. He missed his hold 


and fell to the bottom of the star-. 


way, some little distance, his injury 
resulting. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ARCHITECTS— > FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— = SHUTTLES— STEAM ENGINES— 
Stuart W. Cramer. | American Supply Co. Shambow Shuttle Co. Stuart W. Carmer. 
AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES FUEL— SIZING COMPOUND— STEAM 
SPECIALTIES— 
BALING PRESSES— HUMIDIFIERS— Danker & Marston. = —— Draper Co. 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. American Moistening Co. | A. Klipstein & Co. TWISTERS— 
Logemann Bros. Co, Stuart W. Cramer. Seydel Mfg. Co. | Draper So. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. -G. M. Parks Co. So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAMERS— Saco-Lowell Shops. WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. | a. Corp. Stuart W. Cramer. Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Byrd Mfg. Co. Draper Co. 
BELTING— India Alkali Works. The Stafford Co, 
Co. LOOMS— SOF TENERS—COTTON— WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Knowles Loom Works Arabol Mfg. Co. Arabol Mfg. Co. 
AND LS— Klipstein & aberwerke-Hoec 
American Supply Co. Mason Machine Works. So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. Danker & Marston. 
David Brown Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. A. Klipstein & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. Draper Co. D estuff & Co. 
LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND SPINNING _RINGS— 
RRUSHES— | American Supply Co. Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. : i 
Garland Mfg. Co. Pawtucket Spinning Ring Ce. Shops. it 
CARD CLOTHING— Stuart W. Carmer. fi 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. Whitin Machine Works. -_-@ G. Sargents Sons Corp. 3 — 
| Jes LUG STRAPS— —— 
“e carps— | Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup.Co. Keever Starch Co. Stuart W. Cramer. Hp 
Mason Machine Works. MILL CRAYONS— Byrd Textile Machinery & Sup. Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. American Supply Co. | 
Saco-Lowell Shops. MILL SUPPLIES— 
: CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— American Supply Co. Hk 
Saco-Lowell Shops. NAPPING MACHINERY— HE 
Stuart W. Cramer. Stuart W. Cramer. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Whitin Machine Works, Spindle & Flyer Ce. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Grinnell Willis & Co. PICKERS AND LAPPERS— ia 
| Richard A. Blythe. Machine Co. 
PREPARA 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. R ORY MACHINERY— 
Mason Machine Works. achine Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. ee i 
The Stafford Company. PRESSES— 
DRAWING FRAMES— Boomer and Boschert Press Ce. 
a Mason Machine Works. Logemann Bros. Co, | | | 
Saco-Lowell Shops. PUMPS— 
Whitin Machine Works. Stuart’ W. Cramer. | DS armer () 
DRAWING ROLLS— QUILLERS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. whiti | 
~wires— RAILROADS HE FARMER was worried over the market 
Connecticutt Mill Supply Co. Seaboard Air Line. reports. was rising. When it reached 
a certain figure he proposed to sell. The day 
American Dyewood Co. REEDS— before it had almost reached his price. What. FF 
Arabol Mfg. Co. &. A. Gowdey Reed & Har. Mig. Co. would it bring today? | 
Bosson end Lane. | RING SPINNING FRAMES— i 
rwerke-ioec ps. stepped to his Bell Telephone. The Long Distance connection 
Works. 3 with the buyer in a distant city informed him that cotton had 
So, & reached the top figure, and he sold his crop at a handsome profit, 4 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING ary Ring Traveler Co. | The Universal Bell System enables the producer in remote hy 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— ROLLS— _ Tural districts to keep in touch with market conditions without 4 
Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. Metallic Drawing Roll Co. the necessity of leaving home. ie 
C. G. Sargents Sons, Saco-Lowell Shops. | | a 
H. W. Reitersnges & Sons Co. ROVING MACHINERY— By the way, have you a Bell Telephone? ; 
Pm ah Co. Shops. 
tin Machine Works. | 
SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 
q ERS— SEPARATORS— 


Stuart W. Cramer. Draper Co. 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. ae 


Fireproof 
“Proctor” 
lated 


DRYERS 


Dryers 
FIRE-PROOF C. G. Sargent | 
Sons Corp. 

Granitevilie, Mass 


Built Entirely of Metal 


A. H. Washburn 


The ‘'Proctor’’ Dryers are very substantial and durable, and so Chaflotte, N.C. 
_ designed that cost of repairs is almost nothing. 
WRITE FOR LIST OF ADVANTAGES IN CATALOG M. | 
THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 66 | 99 
Philadelphia, Pa H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. | MONARCH Oak Belt 


nn — SOMETIMES a low priced belt is a GOOD BUY. 
SOMETIMES the most COSTLY belt there is,is vastly the cheapest when. 
measured by the COST PER HORSE POWER OF TRANS! ISSION. 


| Clark’s Directory of Cotton Mills } pounds of EXITS OF FACTORY EPPICIENCY. 
en 


Complete and accurate information relative to for Booklet. 


Southern Cotton Mills | THE BRAD FORD BELTING (x). 
Pocket Size—Price $1.00 CLARK PUB. cO., CHARLOTTE, N. Philadelphia Chicago 


THE “STANDARD” John Marston 
| Gum Tragasol 


BA Ie I N G r R E S S Kerston Softener 


| Bleaching Assistant 
FOR Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


a 
i] 

2 


We carry a full line of ‘sce Supplies and make a 


i specialty of equipping new mifls 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co. WE MANUFACTURE 

| Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness, 

it SYRACUSE, N, Y. Belting. Weaving Reeds 

A. H. WASHBURN, Southern Agent AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
Catalog CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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